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**A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 

A LAD and a lass were walking together up a 
steep road which rose between lofty banks 
with forest on either side. It was a road 
that in springtime held wondrous secrets 
of primrose and wood-anemone and hidden 
Oests of robins ; that in summer robed itself 
in trailing garment of fern below, honeysuckle 
and briar-roses above,iwith many a ruby gem of 
wood-strawberry and diamond of dew twink- 
ling in the green ; it was a road that, with 
autumn, brought purple mouths and stained 
fingers to little blackberry-gatherers, and 
hazelnuts for the boys — ^that shone adorned 
at such seasons with silver aigrettes of 
clematis, with festoons of bryony, with the 
bursting pods of the iris and the scarlet 
corals of the wild arum, set in all the glorious 
gleam and glow of gold-dust upon dying fern 
and crimson on the briar. It was a road 
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4 "A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 

that knew the music of song-birds and the 
murmur of springs; a road that fed and 
housed and kept happy a thousand brief, 
pleasant lives; a road dear to the honey- 
bee and the butterfly, to the shrew-mouse 
and weasel, to the lonely, nocturnal hare, 
limping along in moonlight when glow- 
worms trim their little lamps. It was, in 
short, a Devonshire lane — a passing smile of 
Dame Nature's, no more ; and yet a trifle 
that can bring dim eyes to those who have 
known and lost. 

Now, in mid March, green mosses hide the 
rich, red earth with their delicate laces, and 
over them twine and fall many a curtain and 
fringe of bright ivy, mottled purple-brown. 
Sorrels raise their trefoil leaves pIso, with 
here and there a white bud peeping up like a 
pearl and waiting for the sunbeam that shall 
make it laugh out into life. The lad and the 
lass walked full slow, and, as it chanced they 
belonged to a social order which hesitates not 
to show its love even at noon on the high- 
way, all men might have gathered without 
difficulty that each was very dear to the 
other. In this assertion though it may be 
that we wrong them, for their road was 
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"A CURSE HALF SPOKE" S 

altogether deserted and most innocent of any 
human form save those two. No lad or 
lass ever yet objected to violet or primrose 
overhearing their whispers. For what 
though promises are fleeting? the life of a 
spring flower is shorter still. But, indeed, 
the environment upon such occasions pos- 
sesses little significance. At any rate, the 
lad had his arm round a waist which dis- 
tinctly belonged to the lass, while her little 
head rested back upon his broad shoulder 
and found it comfortable. He puffed down 
at her tobacco-smoke from a black pipe, so 
short, that had his nose not been a snub, 
bull-dog, British concern, it must have 
suffered ; she laughed, and the thrushes 
sang refreshed when they heard her. 

Joan West was just a cottage rosebud — 
the sort of girl who realists will tell you is 
not true to nature. But while those who 
haunt pigsties are very unlikely at any time 
to find a pearl, it is none the less unreason- 
able of them to assert that pearls do not exist. 
Joan existed, and she was a pearl of a maid 
— a golden-haired, golden-hearted, sweet, 
sunny little soul ; ignorant enough to be 
happy ; learned enough to follow her sailor 
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6 "A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 

lover across the sea to '* foreign parts " upon 
the map he bought her ; old-fashioned 
enough to curtsey to her betters ; girl 
enough to regard a school-treat as a pleasing 
circumstance in life ; woman enough to guess 
her power over numerous bucolic hearts. 

She dwelt in a spot greatly favoured by 
nature, a valley lying between red sandstone 
cliffs on the shores of Devon, where man has 
built himself a hundred little habitations. The 
sea kisses their feet ; forests and green hills 
spread upwards behind them, for a throne ; 
higher yet, Dartmoor stretches forth a finger 
and crowns that happy valley. A crown it is 
of granite and pine, laced about with many 
a winding pathway of white flint, jewelled 
with golden furze and amethystine heather. 

Hither were our couple wending upwards. 
Joan loved to look down upon the sea from 
the fringes of the wild moorland ; but her 
sailor lover, like most other mariners, cared 
not particularly for much pedestrianism, and 
that afternoon needed some persuasion to get 
him forward. Allen Fyler could not have 
been mistaken for any sort of human being 
but an English seaman. No garment nor 
disguise was equal to hiding his tremendous 
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"A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 7 

roll of shoulder, free play of arms, or easy 
straddle of legs in walking. He was not tall, 
but vastly broad in the shoulders and lean in 
the flank — an effect to which his costume 
somewhat contributed. His square, clean- 
cut face was altogether shaven and perched 
on a powerful neck — the two tanned as red as 
a Plymouth trawler's mainsail His eyes were 
grey, his hair was brown and short, all crisped 
with curls which Joan thought highly of. 

Allen and his sweetheart had been boy 
and girl lovers before he went to sea ; and 
now the man looked back, down the hill 
towards his birthplace, and pumped up a 
comical sigh, as Joan pointed upwards and 
onwards to the steep acclivity that still ex- 
tended before them. 

" You baint gwaine to the top, Joe ? " he 
asked at length, knocking the ashes from his 
pipe. 

" Ess I be," she answered. " Why, it's 
purty nigh new ground for you, Allen. You 
scarce knaw a yard of the moor, though 
youVe lived in the shadow of un all your 
life." 

'^ I knaws the bay, though, and that better'n 
some of them longshore loafers as wastes 
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8 "A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 

their time in it, and robs the old men of their 
dues. I knaws the bay an' the coastline and 
the rocks an' every twist of the tide an' set 
of the currents, doan't I, now ? " 

"It's very well, Allen, but you miss much 
that's gude to see along o' never comin* up 
to the hill-top. Daleham looks best peeping 
down at it from the moor." 

"An' I says it looks a sight better from 
the sea, Joe." 

" No, no ; from the moorland — ^like a dear 
little doll's town — church spires, houses and 
lawns, all complete, with the stream a 
windin' through, like a bit of silver thread." 

'•That's all your fansical notions, Joe, 
though maybe we'd get a glimpse o' the 
Fair from up long," said the sailor, en- 
deavouring to mask his last suggestion with 
an air of great apparent unconcern. 

But Joan saw much more in the remark 
than appeared, and she stopped and looked 
at her man, and laughed. 

**Theer, if the cat baint out o' the bag! 
Now I know why us 'ave got on all our best, 
our fine jumper and white lanyard and knife 
and clean ducks, like a man-o'-war s man. 
Did you want to go fairin', Allen ? " 
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"A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 9 

An annual Chartered Fair was one amongst 
the many privileges and advantages enjoyed 
by that Devon townlet Though a high- 
sounding revel, it did ^ not in reality 
amount to much, albeit, those who knew the 
event in years long past, were wont to 
declare that the ancient use had fallen into 
much decay. At the time we note, this 
Easter Monday Fair practically meant that 
sundry venerable gammers came out of their 
holes in the village, raised them canvas 
booths upon the highway side, and lurked 
therein to vend to the eager and moneyed 
youth of that happy valley loathsome pre- 
parations of coloured sugar and treacle, with 
gilded gingerbread and kindred abomin- 
ations, the consumption of which represented 
unremunerative toil to local physicians for 
days after the revel was ended. There were 
swings also, and places where the sportsman 
might achieve nuts if so minded ; and once, 
upon a bygone Easter-tide, tradition recorded 
that a steam roundabout came down to the 
fair from a remote city and took all the 
money out of the place. For it was asserted 
that every man, woman and child succumbed 
to the fascination of the thing ; and even the 
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gendefolks also — though this they deny when 
taxed with it. 

" I believe you'd just love to go down and 
ride a donkey round the green, or thraw 
sticks at Mother Vimpenny's Aunt Sally," 
said Joan. 

"Why, so I should — love it," admitted 
Allen frankly. " That is," he added, " if you 
was alongside, Joe ; 'tis all wan to me wheer 
I be so you'm alongside." 

Whereupon Joan looked up and kissed 
him, and he returned the salute with interest 
of many hundreds per cent. — a jolly jack- 
tar's smack of a kiss, innocent, noisy. Which 
last fact indeed a blackbird testified to, for 
she was a British matron in her way, and 
now fled with shrill and prolonged exclama- 
tions of horror, letting it be known to all 
the country-side that she had seen a thing 
best forgotten no doubt, but difficult to 
forget. 

" This be far better than even fairin' for 
our last walk," said Joan. 

They turned and looked down afar where, 
through the naked forest, glimses showed of a 
distant green sea, fading to steel grey, flecked 
with foam-caps, dappled with great purple 
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cloud shadows that raced fast and free over 
the sunny expanse. 

" God bless it/' said Allen, looking down 
at his element. 

" God make it kind to 'ee," sighed Joan. 
*' You'll be theer again soon enough now," she 
continued. Which was true, for Allen started 
to London on the following day and sailed 
therefrom almost immediately for the West 
Indies. 

Turning, they passed now through a gate at 
the right hand of them, and so moved forward 
again into the woods. Here, beneath larch 
and pine and occasional oak, extended warm 
cover of laurel and rhododendron. The 
road still lead upwards though at an incline 
more gradual than the hill itself. And then, 
where one giant larch with sunshine in his 
bare top and emerald buds already glimmer- 
ing bright on his lowermost boughs, stood 
outlined in brown branch and grey lichen- 
coat against a background of fir; where also 
a leat or artificial watercourse rippled round 
the shoulder of the hill, Allen, stooping 
suddenly, sought upon the soft path of pine 
needles for a stone. And this he did 
because, high on the great larch, his bushy 
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12 "A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 

tail over his back, sat a red squirrel busy 
with some private concern and heedless of 
visitors. Failing a pebble, Allen picked up a 
big fir-cone ; nor did Joan bid him desist, 
for she h^d not noted the little fellow on the 
bough. The sailor threw, therefore, and came 
so near to hitting his mark that the girl almost 
screamed, for in following the missile as it 
struck the tree-stem her eye saw the squirrel 
in his moment of jeopardy. The assaulted 
thing jumped round, gave over his repast, 
scurried along the bough, leapt to a lower, 
and then, all hurry and bustle and confusion, 
vanished in the sheltering arms of a pine and 
so escaped, thanking God doubtless for a 
great delivery. 

At the same moment a hoarse voice rose, 
out of the ground apparently, at foot of the 
larch, where Allen's fir-cone had fallen. 

" Heed your mad actions, you sailor fool," 
cried the voice ; but whether man or woman 
spoke neither of those who heard could tell. 
Nor did the apparition of a weird figure that 
suddenly bobbed up over a shrub of butcher- 
box on the stream's further margin, immedi- 
ately acquaint them with its sex and nature. 
The figure wore a faded red jacket, had a 
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Withered, furrowed face, great black eyes, a 
pipe in its mouth, and scant hair, uncovered, 
grey-grizzled and wild. 

" What be you, then ; a scare for craws ? " 
asked the man, laughing. 

" Heed your actions, I say, you lout You 
come near to braining me with you foolery ! " 
growled the fantastic thing. Then she moved 
forward to the stream's brink and proved 
herself an aged woman, much bent, quaintly 
garbed in rags and tatters, with gold gleam- 
ing where the elf-locks showed her ears. 

" Can't a body have peace even here ? " 
she asked querulously. 

" I should reckon so," admitted Allen. 
" Peace and a pipe of baccy and a home on 
wheels not far distant, eh } What more 
do 'ee want ? " 

" A home on wheels is better than thine 
on the waters, maybe," answered the gipsy. 
" Go thy ways," she continued, " go thy ways, 
boy and girl, and keep outo' mischief, if you 
know how." 

She turned away and Joan, with Allen, had 
already left her when the woman turned and 
called after them : " Give me a match, sailor ; 
my pipe's out." 
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Now Fyler was a youth of true nautical 
simplicity — a man without vices, unless, in- 
deed, a stupid, clownish delight in horse-play 
and rough practical joking might so be called. 
Sailors play cruel pranks at times, and that 
without meaning to be cruel ; so now, upon 
hearing this request, Allen, who had resented 
this ancient woman's contemptuous rebuke, 
determined to prepare a jest at her ex- 
pense. Standing, therefore, beside the 
stream which separated them, he brought 
out a box of matches, produced several 
lights from it and made pretence to fling 
them over the water. But he took good 
care that none should reach the other side, 
suffering them rather to fall into the water 
and be swept away. The gipsy, in some 
pleasure at seeing the matches, and not 
immediately gathering her tormenter's pur- 
pose, laughed at his clumsiness and bid him 
bring the box. 

" What ! a thrifty sailor ! A Jack as 
grudges an old lady a handful of lucifers! 
Jump, boy ; bring the box. I won't eat 'ee." 

But for answer Allen, in spite of Joan's 
entreaties, dropped further matches deliber- 
ately into the stream, and afterwards, knowing 
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"A CURSE HALF SPOKE" 15 

his box to be empty, flung it across to the 
woman. She picked it up eagerly, set her 
pipe between her teeth and opened the box 
with a mumbled word of thanks. 

When, however, she realised the trick put 
upon her, the old creature's manner changed 
as a storm blots out blue sky. From a 
demeanour almost anile, she grew strong and 
fierce and alive, rising and straightening her 
stooping back, swaying in a great gust and 
gale of passion, trembling with wrath that 
overpowered her utterance. While the 
frenzy of it choked her, she stood shaking 
a bony hand at the sailor, her eyes blazing, 
her face transfigured to a Fury's, horrid and 
inarticulate hissings in her brown throat. 

But Allen was in no way daunted by a spec- 
tacle which greatly terrified his sweetheart. 

" That's for your trouble," he said. ^'That's 
for calling me a'fule' and a 'lout' Find 
matches for yourself, witch. Get 'e down 
long to the village and tell the boys and 
maidens their fortunes " 

" I'll tell thee thine, thou seafarin' devil," 
she screamed out. ''Listen to it, heed it, 
split your ears and break your damned heart 
with it!" 
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She spat upon the ground, cried a wild 
word in Romany, and then turned on the 
man like a tigress. 

" I asked for fire and thee made game 
of me. Wait then — wait thine own turn. 
Time's breedin* torment for thee — ^black, 
raging, torment, and a day when thee'Il fall 
on naked knees and pray wi' starved lips 
to the Almighty God for fire and " 

It was a curse half spoken, for upon the 
frantic thing's mouth there fell a small firm 
hand, and looking up she saw a tangle of 
sunny hair and two great frightened blue 
eyes speaking words the open lips lacked 
power to frame just then. Joan had leapt 
across the streamlet, and now she cried out 
with a voice that trembled and thrilled from 
her breast like bells chiming in a stormy 
wind. 

" Mother, mother, doant 'ee say it, doant 
'ee say it. Er thought no harm, er meant 
no evil to 'ee. He be my awn Allen an' a 
seafarin' lad as lives on the waters. Call 
the 'ard words back agin, mother ; for kind 
love call 'em back ! " 

A flame that lit the gipsy's eye grew dim 
and died For a moment she remained 
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silent, looking from one to the other of 
them; and the sailor stood angry and 
defiant, but not liking the matter overmuch* 
for where shall the tar be found who hath 
not superstition in his soul ? 

At length the woman answered : 

" The spoken word is spoke for all time, 
and that unspoke shall so remain. Get you 
gone, sailor, and thank her that was bold for 
you and shut my mouth." 

Her utterance now was most deliberate, 
passionless and slow, and when she had 
made an end of speaking she turned her 
back upon them and hastened to vanish in 
the woods ; while they, awed somewhat by 
this weird and startling sight of human 
passion, pursued their way under shadows 
with minds not altogether free of fear. 

A silence reigned through the forest; 
hushed murmurs, bearing the scent of the 
pine upon their wings, floated in the tree- 
tops, a wood-dove crooned to his mate, and 
the red squirrel came back to the larch. 

II 

Out upon the breast of the Atlantic, out on 
a great world of lonely waters under tropic 

B 
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sunshine, there float in dismal company 
human souls to the number of five. No 
goodly vessel, with heart of fire and pulses 
of steam, brings them on their way ; no 
shore is ever likely to spread sheltering arms 
about them, no home to welcome them 
again. For their crazy craft is lifeless, 
inert, a thing of spars and barrels, lashed 
together with the skill of men fighting the 
grave. Upon which sorry stage, sullenly 
rising and falling in the ocean swell, with 
orchestra of lapping waters splashing at the 
raft's edge, do the castaways play their part 
in all the agony of growing starvation and 
dying hope. Invisible to the five, removed 
from them by brief distance, sits a grey, 
grinning Shadow on a barrel. His cowled 
head rests upon his hand, his eyes are 
hollow, his bones naked ; on the skull of 
him trembles a wan star, like the moon seen 
by day, and hid within his breast are five 
black arrows. He waits and watches the 
men lying silent, under such scant shade as 
spar and tarpaulin can furnish ; he watches 
the survivors of the steamship Sea Lion. 

She, when four days out from Trinidad, 
homeward bound, found herself in collision 
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under a wild, roaring darkness of night and 
heavy weather. There, more than two 
hundred souls fought their last battle and 
lost it ; there, the giant seas showed their 
teeth in ridges of ghostly foam surging 
through the gloom; there, boat after boat 
danced a dance of Death on seas running 
mountains high, in a shrieking of wind and 
of dying throats ; and there, with the frantic 
howling and hurtling of storm in their 
ears as the Sea Lion settled swiftly into her 
last great resting-place, sundry men toiled 
amain to fashion such a floating fabric as 
should outride the darkness. This they did, 
lashed themselves to the frail thing and so 
survived the horrors of that night 

Now, hid in the heart of each, is a half- 
wish he had gone with the rest and so made 
short, sharp end. The provision hastily col- 
lected is nearly eaten, and but a little water 
for each swollen mouth remains in the cask 
hidden away from the cruel eye of the sun. 

One sailor lies upon his face, his head on 
his arms, his blistered feet crossed. A heavy 
stubble of beard bristles over his chin and 
throat up into his hollow cheeks ; the full, 
firm lines of leg and arm are drawn and tight* 
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ened ; there is no fat on his bones, only 
muscle that begins to starve and shrink and 
damnably torture him in the process. A 
short month ago this unkempt, suffering 
wretch stood in finest fig upon a Devon hill- 
side and heard thrushes sing, and talked of 
love. Now Fate, the cruel magician, has 
conjured with him and he is thus. 

The second officer of the Sea Lion 
commanded the raft and administered the 
rations. His hand, at first steady as a rock, 
on this, the fifth day, began to shake, for the 
biscuit had to be divided into woefully small 
parcels now, and a liqueur glass would have 
measured the share of water that each might 
claim. Of the remaining men three were 
common sailors, one a negro stoker ; and their 
second officer, though they knew it not, had 
curtailed his own share that they might have 
the more. For he possessed a measure of 
intelligence to help him fight ; they suffered 
as the beasts. 

The fifth day was like the others — ^a day 
begun with eager licking of the tarpaulin 
spread over night to gather diamonds of 
blessed dew — a day spent in eager scanning 
of the horizon line, and then greedy eyes and 
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shaking fingers and the devouring of a feast 
worse than Barmecide s to his friend. For 
crumbs and drops are sorry comfort to starv- 
ing men. And then endless hours of silent 
suffering, while the sun crawled overhead 
and sank in glory. 

Allen Fyler was lying, as we noted, upon 
his face, when something hard pressed against 
his chest Seeking fretfully for the cause of 
his trouble, he found it in a loaded tobacco- 
pipe. His irritation was, therefore, turned tp 
joy, and he smiled : the smile was a ghastly 
thing, but his mates observed it and asked 
the man what had brought him pleasure. 
Allen held up his pipe, and a gleam of covet- 
ousness lit more than one pair of eyes ; for, 
until that moment, it had not been supposed 
that any tobacco was aboard. 

" God ! for a breath of it," said he in com- 
mand to himself; **it deadens, it softens." 
That second officer was a black-bearded 
tatterdemalion now, with fragments of gold 
braid and gewgaws of brass buttons still 
sticking to his rags. And the veins on his 
scraggy throat, and the bones trying to break 
through at his brown wrists, were sorry sights 
to see. 
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The pipe of tobacco grew to be the impor- 
tant event of that day. One man offered 
Allen his remaining rations of biscuit for it ; 
the negro fell down and prayed for just one 
whiff that he might die the easier. Amongst 
them all prevailed a notion, probably erro- 
neous, that the biting, scorching thing, eating 
the life out of them within, would be allayed 
in some measure by this blessed narcotic of 
tobacco. 

The four watched Allen as he put down 
his priceless treasure and sought wherewithal 
to light it. But never a match had he, or 
the ghost of a match ; and a great anguish 
shrouded his features and clouded his eyes. 
He hurried through his pockets but found 
nothing with any power of fire in it ; and the 
rest looked on with quickening interest, for 
hope began to grow in the heart of each. It 
was clear that the man with a match would 
share in that pipe. They fell to searching 
diligently among their shreds and tatters for 
any such thing ; but one by one they gave 
over with a great sigh; one by one they 
watched the others end their fruitless search ; 
and each felt some pity in his hungry heart 
for the rest ; and all sorrowed for Allen, who 
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saw this great boon of tobacco slipping away 
from him. Better he had never found it 
than this. Then the negro, with screaming 
guttural delight, altogether inarticulate in 
its extravagance, chanced upon a match dry 
and sound, hid in a cardigan jacket which 
he wore. 

They closed upon a bargain quickly enough. 
Each was to smoke half the pipe ; and Allen 
secretly purposed to share and share alike 
with his mates ; though this he did not tell 
them that their joy might be the greater. 
Upon the finding of the promised fire, the 
other men even raised a husky attempt at 
cheering, and crowded round and huddled 
close under the awful sun that they might 
smell and see the smoke curl, and, perchance, 
get a mouthful of it second-hand. When, 
therefore, it became apparent that the lucifer 
was but a Tandstickor — a dead thing apart 
from the box to strike it upon — the dismay 
and disappointment was greater far than 
before ; for, amidst all their tribulations, this 
added blow did not appear small. 

•* F.ate's a coward ! " said the second officer, 
and turned and looked out over the sea; 
while Allen cursed and threw his pipe into 
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the water ; and the negro crept away to hide 
the pent up bitterness of his defeated hopes. 
He was the weakest of them all, and this 
anti-climax to the little joy that seemed within 
reach hit him hard. Big tears trickled down 
the sides of his flat nose, and casting himself 
upon the raft as far from the rest as he could 
get, he struck his bullet head against the 
wood and wept 

The day ended in a flaming sunset, followed 
by swift darkness. Then the sky twinkled 
down laughter, and the phosphorescent fires 
that licked the side of the raft, laughed back 
at the stars, and Death watched upon his 
barrel, whilst those five tossed in a mockery 
of sleep, or hoarsely groaned from amidst 
such hideous dream-scenery as spreads itself 
around the couches of the starving. 

Morning brought a lonely sea, a cloudless 
sky, and the last of their food and drink. 
The latter done they broke up their little 
runlet and gnawed the damp wood at the 
bottom like rats. Then went forth the old 
longing look to the rim of sea circling their 
sufferings, and then down they sank in silence 
to wait for the end of it. So time crawled 
for another day and night; and the Foe 
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watched. Death is always patient. Only he 
moved his black arrows from his bosom to 
his hand because the wolf began to show 
in those starved faces, and eyes met eyes 
inquiringly, then turned away. 

Upon die evening of that day, as the sun 
sank to the setting, Allen shook himself, rose 
and sought by force of weary habit along the 
rosy horizon for the something that never 
came. But as he gazed a dim speck was 
surely shadowed there— a speck and a little 
cloud, dark against soft glories of after-glow. 
Conceiving that the brightness of the recent 
sunset had dazzled him, he made no sign, not 
daring to rouse hopes already sleeping into 
death. He turned away awhile, till the even- 
ing lights were out and the clouds grey, and 
only a waning, colourless purity filled the 
west. Then rising again, with such compo- 
sure as he could command, he looked once 
more, dreading not a little the blankness he 
feared to face. 

But the speck and the cloud were there 
still, and nearer as it seemed. So he drew 
his breath and cried the word which might 
mean life for them. 

•'A sail!" 
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One man turned wild eyes on him but did 
not move; the other three got upon their 
legs and glued their sight where Allan 
pointed. They spoke in great gasps and all 
together, with a tangled flood of hurried 
directions, and words and hopes and fears — 
none heeding what the others said. But one 
grim fact faced them all : Night was rushing 
over the sea quicker far than the approaching 
steamship. Night must reach them first and 
then, even though this vessel should pass 
within half a mile, as seemed certain on her 
present course, she could avail them nothing. 

** We be lost for sure," groaned Allen. " If 
she comed right aboard of us, they'd scarce 
hear our hailing. And us can't signal through 
darkness — ^leastways awnly with light." 

** We've none of it — none of it," answered 
the man in command. 

So hope sank with the sun. Night shook 
out her starry raiment, the great ship was 
hidden, the lowest notes in those forlorn 
hearts had sounded, all the bubbling frenzy 
of excitement grew cold, and they shivered 
and sat them down again and were still. 

Then, like a silver mirage trembling in the 
haze of desert sands, there rose to the mind's 
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eye of one of them a dream picture from 
his past — a vision of light that for the 
moment stood between his soul and present 
anguish. He saw the fringes of a Devon 
forest in spring-time, he saw a little loved 
face looking up into his, he saw a mighty 
larch and a red squirrel upon a bough. The 
drama of the woods was played again, and a 
thing now happened in it that beat at the 
gate of this man's heart with terrific signi- 
ficance. He beheld a furious face, a thin 
fist shaken, and he heard words uttered— 
words that rang in his ear like a clarion and 
brought him staggering wildly to his feet as 
the scene vanished away. 

" Times breeding torment for thee^ blacky 
raging torment^ and a day when tlieell fall on 
naked knees and pray with starving lips to 
the Almighty God for fire and " 

" And what ?" cried Allen aloud. '* What 
weer the end of it ? There weern't no end !" 

He took the negro by his elbow and 
talked fast to him, but in awful earnest 

•'There weem't no end at all, I tell'ee, for 
she put her hand in the witch's mouth Tore 
she'd done, and there weern't never no end at 
all — no end to it/' 
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''Sit down, lad : bide quiet and die quiet ; 
what's the use o' gibberin ?" said another, for 
the black man did not speak but gazed in 
weak, shrinking terror, deeming his comrade 
mad. 

**'Tweer a curse half spoke — a dead curse 
never done," continued Allen. " 'The un- 
said word unsaid remains.' Them's her 
words — she knawed it 'tweer so. There's 
'ope yet — 'ope for all on us ! " 

They bid him be at peace but he would 
not, and presently he spoke again, a thing 
their hearts could understand. 

" Pray ! " he said hoarsely ; " pray to God 
Almighty for the fire. IVe a got to, 'cause 
the witch said as I shude. And He ain't 
forgot even us, 'cause Joe was theer an' shut 
the wumman's mouth. It's the last chance 
ever us'U 'ave to ask Him for ought" 

They looked at one another, and at Allen ; 
then the second officer went down on his 
knees and the others followed, even propping 
up the prone negro, too, that the petition 
might be universal. 

No matter what they said. Many and 
many a prayer flies upward intelligible to the 
Everlasting alone. But they meant it ; they 
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prayed hard for their little lives ; and may be, 
if the bright stars above could hear, it was 
with tears, not laughter, they were twinkling 
then. 

Their appeal to heaven greatly warmed 
the * hearts of the suppliants, and upon the 
completion of it, they sought, as never men 
yet sought, for the salvation that might be 
hid among them. 

They ransacked each other's garments, 
tearing them asunder, scratching their long 
nails through every seam and comer where 
a match might lie. And then Allen it was — 
in no way amazed, but filled rather with a 
simple sailor's faith and trust in the words 
which went aloft — who found — deep under 
the fluff and dust in the lining of his coat — a 
small match, pink-headed, with a streak of 
yellow sulphur on the wood. Which poor 
pine-splinter had now to do battle-royal 
against five black arrows and the Shadow 
in grey. 

The men, telling by smell that this match 
was a sulphur one — for there was no light to 
see it — ^set out to build a fire as quickly as 
might be. They tore the shirts off their 
backs, chopped the raft-timbers with their 
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knives, and so fashioned a beacon that, if 
once ignited, would blaze afar into the dark- 
ness. 

Allen had the striking of the light, for the 
others not only deemed his strength and self- 
possession the greatest among them, but 
were also superstitious in this matter, and 
held the match sent straight from the 
Almighty to their mate's keeping. The 
ordeal before him was no trifling one, for a 
hale man had needed more than common 
nerve in such a case. 

They listened awhile and gazed into the 
darkness ; some muttering fearfully that the 
great ship must already have passed them 
by. There was a danger of lighting their 
fire too soon or too late. 

Then, in the dead silence, one said he 
heard the throbbing of a screw away on the 
port bow of the raft, and another swore he 
had seen the glimmer of a green, starboard 
light in the same direction. So the moment 
of life or death came. 

They crowded round to keep away any 
sudden, cruel breath of the night wind ; they 
closed about Allen, scarce daring to breathe, 
whilst he crouched by the beacon and struck 
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his match with firm hand on a fragment of 
barrel-hoop. It burnt, and a sickly bead of 
sulphurous flame trembled in the hollow 
shelter of the sailors palms. The light 
increased, dwindled for one tremendous 
moment, then rose and changed from purple 
to yellow as the fire touched the wood. 
Allen held it somewhat awkwardly, and the 
little tongue of flame licked his dry skin ; 
but he gripped it and held on while the fire 
brightened and got full and firm hold of the 
wood. Then the tinder was touched, and a 
glorious hurrying brightness ran hither and 
thither, catching the splintered timbers, leap- 
ing upwards in fiery stars, painting with glare 
and spark and splash the black sea and the 
raft and those thereon. 

'' Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth ! " 

Watch now that lurid pandemonium of 
half- naked, starving devils. See the crimson 
in their eyes, and upon their cheeks ; mark 
their throats and mouths working as they 
watch; note the clenched teeth here, the 
fallen jaw there, the shaking limbs, the 
skinny arms tattooed with blue, the silver 
ring tied to the finger of this man, the 
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little cross gleaming on the hairy breast of 
that other. And see them when a great 
streak of up-rushing light rises from the 
distant vessel ; listen, as fire answers fire, 
and a rocket writes their salvation across the 
starry sky. 

They scream thanksgivings to their Maker; 
they rave, they hug each other, they kiss 
each other's ghastly faces, they babble of 
homes and women, they choke with wild 
laughter and hot tears, they would dance 
with Death himself if they could see him. 

And picture the end of it if you can ; be- 
hold the saved as, like melody from heaven, 
comes the music of oars in strong hands, as a 
blue light dances upon the dark waters, as a 
boat leaps like a live thing, nearer and 
nearer. Hear, too, that answering cry, when 
a great, roaring English voice bellows over 
the lonely sea : 

" What cheero, my hearties ! " 
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" I'll tell 'ee the story if so be you'm set on 
hearin* it. You won't take no trouts here 
along this hour an' more; and maybe not 
many at all, for 'tis a peel stream this and the 
more peel the fewer trouts." 

The keeper noted down a fisherman's 
licence in his book, then stood silent for a 
moment looking over the bonny brown water 
by which both stood. A Devon trout stream it 
was — not one of the silver, laughing twinkling 
rivulets on the high moors, but a river nearing 
its journey's end, deep and impressive, lying 
amid rich valleys and great woods. 'Twas 
born of three or four lesser streams, wound 
nobly away through fair vistas, gleamed in 
broad, flashing stickles, grew dark and 
sombre at this point and that under the over- 
hanging banks where oak and beech thrust 
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twisted roots into the life-giving waters and 
the river ran deep. 

He who has tramped the heather and 
granite of the West, or struggled in the 
fertile valleys with those thousand difficult 
problems that a stream thick beset with trees 
offers to the fly-fisher, will know the light 
creel, and the weary arm, and the wasted 
gear. He will have hooked good fish and 
lost them, he will have suffered a thousand 
disappointments, he will have had his self- 
control most thoroughly tested, but, if he is 
a wise man, will have enjoyed much to atone 
for many empty creels. 

On a day far past one had laboured to no 
purpose in the stream here mentioned. The 
water was fine, the weather bright, the trout in- 
attentive. So, making an end of what refresh- 
ments he had left over from luncheon, the 
sportsman stuffed yet another pipe and lolled 
beside a little weir, waiting for evening to set 
the fish moving and darkness to help his 
efforts in the crystal-clear waters. 

Then came the keeper. He stood sud- 
denly beside the tweeded fisher as by magic, 
bid him good evening, and feared that his 
success must have been but mes^e* 
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"But a purty bit of water, you'll allow," 
he said, looking at the river as though he 
loved it. 

** Perfect when it's not run dry. What 
are you doing with the peel this year ? Til 
wager there are a few good fish above this 
weir in the deep pool, and below it too." 

"Tis Brake Fern Weir," he answered, 
" and there be good feesh up-long and down- 
long — plenty of 'em. A tidy 'un rose 'fore 
you corned. I was up a- top the hill, a full 
quarter mile hofF, but I seen the splash of un 
and rings in the water arter." 

The little waterfall was mainly Natures 
work, though man had helped her and cut a 
winding stairway on one side for the peel to 
get up stream. The edges were of granite, 
and the waters ran deep and dark in a great 
pool, then shelved suddenly and flashed over 
the fringe of the weir. There a trembling, 
ever-changing under-play of air twinkled 
along beneath the glassy edge of the falling 
river, before it thundered down in foam and 
then wound away, black and bubbling, from 
a creamy conglomeration of yellow spume that 
was massed below and scattered here and 
there in eddies. A sandy reach extended 
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where the river widened out above the weir 
and here it was that the keeper, coming 
suddenly down from the woods to the stream 
side, appeared. 

" Poachers must have merry nights here, for 
Nature helps them in such a narrow-necked 
pool as this, and you can't have your eyes on 
more than a few hundred yards of the river at 



a time." 



The keeper rubbed his chin and looked 
around him. 

" Funny as you should name 'em 'ere. They 
loves Brake Fern Weir. Me and my mate 
laid in they bushes five nights runnin' last 
year, an* the fifth night we catched Watty 
Jarvis and Sam Biddlecombe. 'Twas pay- 
ment long put horf, for old scores that was, 
and 'ard 'itting all round. But worse failed 
out wance wheer you be standin' now. 'Tis 
fifteen year since a mighty straange deed was 
done sure *nough." 

"For a fish?" 

" For a wumman ; but feesh was the bottom 
cause like. 'Tis old 'ist'ry now, an' yet it comes 
cruel interestin* to them what ain't 'eard tell 
on it. An' there's a sight of 'uman nachur got 
hin the tale, seems to me. Well, it goes same 
as this 'ere. A mile down stream's Denny 
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Burdge — one harch thrawed crost the river 
wheer it narrers sharp *twixt granite sides 
much the same as it do 'ere. And long by 
the burdge, wheer the hills slope down 
under hoak saplin's, be the keeper's cottage. 
I lives theer now, and purty 'tis, all a 
crawled hover wi' hivie an' sich like, an' 
mighty gert beech trees and hoaks around it 
But I be a newcomer, see? Fifteen year 
ago, Tom Buckland was water-keeper — a 
famous man him. A widower he weer, an' 
not young an' hawful 'ard 'o 'earin', but a 
bear for strength. He'd grip a pint pewter 
flat 'tween his 'ands, though well hon in 
years as I tell 'ee. He lived theer, an' was 
a terror to ill-doers on the riverside, an' one 
on 'em was a terror to 'im, an' that weer Joe 
Pethick of Beer Ferris — a shockin' wicked 
lad as ever speared a peel, sure 'nough. 
Joe was a tidy wrastler, and 'avin said so 
much, theer weern't no more gude for 
nobody to say. A thorn in's faither's side 
and the grief of 'is mother, as weer both 
honest folk and well thought on. Just a 
common, loaiin' rascal of a poacher he 
was, an' yet a smart set-up chap to look 
at un. 

" Old Tom Buckland 'e 'ad a darter by the 
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name of Milly — ^a brown, bonny, sunny-faced 
maid — sweet to see and sweet to 'ear. Lord! 
she weer just butivul weer Milly Buckland. 
Such a vuzz-poU o* gold 'air, and heyes so 
blue's the sea — poor crachur ! An* in coourse 
the lads must be all for courtin* of 'er an' 
kapin' comp'ny ; but she lived along with *er 
faither, an' 'e were a proper dragon of a man, 
as you might say, with a poor 'pinion o' lads 
in general. Wan or tu faced 'im and harsked 
if so be as they might walk out wi' Milly ; 
an' I was wan of 'em, as I doant mind tellin 
'e ; but ur wasted no words, and horf us went 
wi* fleas in our ears. She weern't for the 
likes o* hus, e' sez, and we 'adn't a counter- 
jumper's pluck 'mongst the lot of 'us, and 
turned tail and luked helsewheer ; and some 
let on purty loud as blue heyes wasn't 
heverything arter all, and that theer was as 
gude feesh down tu the sea as hever left it. 
But I never did. Grapes wasn't sour wi' me 
though hout o' reach. I knawed theer was 
hawnly one Milly Buckland ; an' she knawed 
it, Lord luv 'er, an* 'eld 'er 'ead 'igher'n a 
crowned queen. 

" Of course 'twas hawnly 'cause she'd not 
set heyes on the right 'un. She was a maid, 
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I judge, as seemed built tu luv; an' when 
the right un corned along, Vd win, king or 
tinker. An* so 'e did, sure enough, an* 'e 
weem't king nor tinker neither, but just the 
devil 'isself, !id in 'uman bones an* flaish. 
Leastways, so said Tom Buckland arter. 

" I mind the fust meetin', for the parties 
was knawed to me. Milly chanced agin 'im 
away in the 'eart o* the woods on a night 
when the dimpsy* comed down grey hover a 
primrose sky in hearly Springtime. She 
were dawdlin* 'ome — along wi' a *andfull o* 
daffadowndillies as grows wild in these 
paarts ; an* 'e — ^shame to *un — ^weer poachin* 
trouts wi* a worrum. Theer was a plenty 
water then— butivul water, so brown as stout, 
bowlin* and churnin' down from the hills, 
swelled with the last snaws an' all foam an' 
fret. Him with his rough gear knawed his 
bisness, you mind — nobody better. *E let 
the worrum go a slitherin hover the stickles 
down, down deep wheer the banks over 
-*ung. That's the way to poach big trouts, 
*cause there be big *uns in the big waters like 
this *eer, though you gents what comes down 
in August won't b*lieve it 'E*d a catched 
* Twilight, or gloaming. 
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some tidy feesh, anyway, when she come 
along and catched 'im. 

" * You'm poachin, I knaw it,' she sez to 
un. 

"'An' so I be, blue heyes,' 'e sez, so 
hold's brass. 

" * I guess if 'twas faither, 'stead o* me, 
you'd luke a fule now, she sez ;' an' theerby 'e 
knawed 'en Then he marched up alongside 
an' showed 'er the trouts ; an' she weer mad 
an' said 'ow she'd tell 'er faither just the 
manner 'o lad 'e was. 

" * Ave a gude luke, purty blue heyes,' *e 
sez ; * but I doubt 'tis trouble thrawed away, 
for keeper Buckland du knaw me just so 
well's I knaw 'im.' 

"Then she reckoned up who 'twas, you 
see. 

** * You'm Joe Pethick, the wickedest boy 
in Debbonsheer,' she sez. 

'* ' So I be ; an' you'm Milly Buckland, the 
purtiest maiden in Debbonsheer,' 'e sez. 

" * You did ought to be clapped intu 
clink,' she sez ; clink bein' the prison-'ouse. 

" * And you did ought to be a princess wi' 
a daffadowndilly crown on your 'ead,' 'e sez, 
the 'dashus young rascal. 
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"In coourse she'd never been spoke tu like 
that theer in 'er life afore. 

" An so it begun on a Spring hevenin* — a 
sorry hevenin' for her, poor gal. 

" T'weer 'is sass done it, 'is sass and 'is 
masterful ways and gude lukes. She went 
to a wrastlin next May, an Joe wrastled, an' 
Buckland, though 'e 'ated the lad worse 'n 
them as runs mine water into the river, yet 
owned up he was the best man of 'is 'ands at 
'is weight as hever 'e'd seed ; which hawnly 
made it worse that Joe Pethick was sich a 
bad penny. 

" Buckland fretted 'isself silly, an' grizzled 
and growled like a sick badger that summer, 
a'tryin' to catch Joe red-'anded ; but 'e never 
done it, 'cause the boy was full o' hookem- 
snivey ways, an' cunnin' as a stoat. Pethick 
weer eighteen years of hage then, an* the ole 
man, bein' slow on 'is pins, an' so deaf s a 
hadder, never got a chance wi'un. Not but what 
Buckland judged 'e'd best young Joe if hever 
'e got in 'olds, but it 'peared the chance 'ud 
never come, an' though heverybody knawed 
right well as Joe was busy as a bee, yet nort 
hever seed *im at it. You may knaw, or 
you may not, that poachin's this way : if you 
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can't take a man wi* fur or feesh or feathers 
on 'im, or helse a catchin* of 'em, you'd best 
tu 'old your peace an' say nort. An' Joe 
knawed that mighty well. Volks said as 'ow 
'e must 'ave ate fern seeds, as the sayin' is, for 
'e weer never visible hup stream or down. 
An' yet purty brisk wan time an' another. 

'' Well, maybe you knaws a darned sight 
more 'bout wummen volks than what I du, 
but wan thing*s plain's a 'ouse about 'em : 
they've got werry difPernt hideas to what us 
'ave, 'bout what's gude an' what's bad in a 
man. Take poachin' — why, 'tis a matter as 
no wummun as hever I met feels right upon. 
No more did Milly Buckland. Them two — 
Joe an' the gal— seed each bother purty hoften ; 
they met fust this plaace, then that, an' Joe 
let on as 'e meant turnin' hover a new leaf 
and mendin' 'is ways. In course she got to 
luv the young rip — mayhap just so much 
'cause he weer a young rip as for hanything. 
She knawed 'er faither weer a smart man an' 
spoilin' to take Joe ; so she judged Joe must 
be pearter than anybody in they paarts to 
keep 'is liberty. An* she thought 'e weer a 
'ero i'stead of a dam rascal. 

" Blamed if I don't think poachin' was in 
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Joe's blood. 'E 'ad to go 'untin' same as a 
terrier goes for a rat or a span'l for a shot 
duck. Talk 'bout the ole Adam as we've a 
most of hus got a pinch of — ^why, 'e weer hall 
ole Adam ! Volks foretold as he'd come to 
a hemp collar in due season ; an' it's purty 
sure but 'e would; but the thing I'm comin' 
tu hovertook un. Mind you, 'e weer sober 
set 'pon the gal. Theer weer'nt much gude in 
'is skin, but what theer was, she brought out. 
I knawed Joe, an' I'm as sure as I be of 
death an' judgment, that she done 'im a sight 
o' gude, an' that, when along of 'er, 'e weer a 
tidy boy. But theer weren't no solid founda- 
tion in un for she to work upon, if you 
hunderstands me. Hout of 'er sight 'e was 
hall for wickedness, an' forgot 'is promises as 
you forgets the scat o' rain that's grey 'gainst 
the green woods wan minnit an' gone the 
nex', 'fore you can say 'tis rainin'. 'E weer 
a reg'lar hunstable lad, as be the Bible word 
for un. An' 'e 'ad dirt low notions 'bout 
politics, an' what's yourn an' what's mine. 
Lord knaws wheer 'e picked up wi* sich. 
I'm gormed if 'e ded'n reckon as 'ow birds 
was a flyin' an' feesh a swimmin' for hall men 
just alike ! Wheer 'e tuke such hideas from 
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halways *mazed me to knaw. 'Ted'n the way 
for young chaps to think if they wants to du 
any gude for theirselves. Why, Joe judged 
as 'e 'ad so gude a right to peel or pattridge 
or fezen as the lard o* the Manor ! Taint no 
needs of a prophet to say what'U be the hend 
of a lad as thinks like that. An' a peel 'twas 
as filled 'is cup to the brim. 

'* It weer this way. Milly got bold and 
'dashus. Her faither was hoftentime hout o' 
nights, an' she loved a bit o' naughtiness, 
same as what any female du. An' theerfore 
mor'n wance she confabulated to meet Joe o* 
a hevenin' when the mune might be a shinin* 
and the howls a' hootin' round 'bout Denny 
Burdge, an' she did ought to 'ave bin abed. 
But she liked the dark time, an' the creepy 
noise o' the night birds, an* the woods a 
shiverin*, an' the water a shinin' silent in the 
mune ; and maybe Joe's stout arm around 'er. 
She trusted 'im wi* 'er precious self, that's 
sartain sure ; an' wi' hall his wickedness 'e'd 
a rather drowned 'isself or cut 'is throat 'afore 
'arm should 'ave fallen to 'er lot through 'is 
doin'. That made the hend o't hawfuUer. 
She was cute, you mind. The ole man never 
guessed. She knawed his roun's an' his 
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times 'sactly tu a minnit ; an' as for keeper 
Buckland, why, e 'ad never a thought o' what 
was doin*. 

'* But the hend come so fast 's a thunder- 
storm. Wan night, unbekownst to the gal, 
the ole man changed his tack haccidental, 
and come down-long in an 'urry from up- 
stream for a dog as was wanted by the 
keeper to Vartius Lady Mine. An' theerby, 
jus' when 'e never reckoned on no sich thing> 
Buckland come slap atop of Master Joe to 
Brake Fern Weir. The mune shone silver- 
bright, and the boy'd a meant meetin' Milly 
at ten o'clock by this 'ere weir. But time 
anged wi* un, and 'e must need crost to 
wheer us be now and take 'is three-pronged 
fork out of 'is pocket, jus' by way o' killin' 
time 'till she domed no doubt An' then 
the fork some'ow got screwed to 'is stick, an' 
'e went a wragglin' on's belly hover thicky 
stones to the pool-edge above wheer 'e 
knawed right well feesh was lyin'. Milly 
ded'n come, an' you can guess what nex*. 
'E knawed 'ow, you see; an' mighty soon 
theer was a fi'pund peel on the bank 'stead of 
its right plaace in the river. Then the world 
awnly 'ad wan job in't for Joe. An' that was 
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tu kill an' kill so fast's 'e cude. Tu clever 
by 'alf 'e was for wance, wi' 'is thoughts an' 
'is heyes in the water an' not hout 'pon 
the bank. Then that ole man, comin' 
bustlin' through they 'azels, along the sandy 
bit theer, seed un, an' maybe thanked the 
Lard for the chance, an* lay so low's a 'are 
in's form. The clatter of the fallin' water 
weer in Joe's ears, helse 'e'd a 'card Buck- 
Jand commin' 'alf a mile off. But now 'e 
weer dead to danger and luv likewise, bein' jus' 
hall for they feesh. The keeper waited, 'id in 
shadows, till Joe comes hup from the water 
wi' a second peel. Then, as the boy reached 
within five yards of un, the ole man slipped 
the leash an' sailed hout an' gripped Joe 
fair 'fore he cude jump on 'is toes an' 'urn for 
it. Theer wern't no gettin' free o* that bear- 
hug — a proper wrastler's 'old; an' Joe 
knawed it an' the feel of it, and judged 'e 
weer in for a tidy bout, wi' the weights an' 
hexperience agin 'im. You see wrastlin' 
bain't like fightin'. A youngster may thraw 
an old 'un an' no disgrace, an' an old 'un may 
thraw a youngster. 'Tis weight an' clever- 
ness as decides ; but fust cleverness. 

"In that theer struggle Joe 'ad the. clever- 
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ness ; but Buckland the weight an' strength 
an' the right of the battle. 

" Course theer's a deal in 'avin' the right of 
a row 'pon your side. Joe was cowed, knowin* 
'ee weer beat at last, and that if heven 'e got 
off of it then, 't' would be a pleeceman s job 
in the niarnin'. But theer was fightin' fust, 
an', as 'e told arter, it come in 'is mind that 'e 
might get clear, an' lie low till mamin' an' 
go for a 'oss soger to Plymouth, an', maybe, 
escape like that way. But then comed the 
gal. 

'^She weer on the far side theer a-top 
they rocks ; an' 'er seed what weer doin' an' 
'ollered till the woods rang. She weer tored 
in 'alves so to say, through fear for the boy 
an' her faither. But 'twas for the boy she 
feared a most, 'cause she knawed Buckland 
'ud make no scruple o' breakin' Joe's bones 
wance they met. Then the poor, daft fule 
started to separate 'em and tried to crost by 
that wood edge o' the weir. 'Twould be a 
mighty fine an' difficult thing for a strong- 
'eaded man in broad day to do, an' madness 
for a maid by night. She weer 'alf crost 
though, an' then missed a fute and was 
gone, like a munebeam, into the black water 

D 
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down hunder. My gorf 'tweer a terrible 
coorious thing, an' sharp wages for sin tu. 
Think o' that 'alf scragged boy then. 'E 
seen what 'appened, but the ole man 'ad 'is 
back agin the weir and weern't thinkin' o' 
nort but layin' Joe out tidy. The lad 
bawled to 'un and fighted like ten devils, but 
Buckland was stone deaf, an' all the hanswer 
as Joe got was the sight of the ole man 
girnin' an' showin' 'is teeth like a Cheshire 
cat in the munelight. 

" An' the gal a drownin', mind 'e, hall the 
time. 

'' At last Joe got 'is chance, an* felled the 
keeper 'eavy. Then 'e went down them rocks 
quicker'n a snake, an' the muneshine 'elped 
un, an' 'e 'ad the gal grabbed an' hout the 
water sune as 'twas possible. But Lard 
knaws 'ow many times she'd sinked an' riz, 
for she were senseless an' stone cold an' 
dead seemin'ly. But what cude they do, 
them tu fules? Neither knawed nothin' 
'bout drownin', nor more'n a pair o' unborn 
babes 'ow to 'andle the gal. Fus' Buckland 
comed a puffin' an' blowin' to the water, arf 
I reckon no man hever seed a hawfuUer 
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faace than his'n under mune or sun when 'e 
found Milly a lyin' theer drownded 'E 
picked 'er hup an' tuke 'er long so fast's 'e 
cude to the cottage; an' Joe, 'e streaked 
away hup the 'ill theer to the road an' the 
village up-long for the doctor. But 'e might 
so well a gone to Tavistock for all the gude 
'e could du then. 'Twas nigh 'pon tu mortal 
hours 'fore ole Deane, in 'is one 'oss trap, 
crawled hout to Denny Burdge; an' Milly 
were a hangel long 'fore then. Leastways, 'e 
said so 'isself when 'e corned. Theer were 
Buckland a 'uggin' of 'er 'fore a woody fire 
'e'd kindled — a 'uggin' of 'er to get back the 
warmth as weer gone fur gude. So maze- 
'eaded as a sheep 'e was, an' cudn't be got to 
knaw that Milly was drownded. But she 
weer ; an' hup to Buckland Church she lies 
this minnit. Coorious, tu, as 'er name an' the 
name o' the plaace is like. 

"That's the 'ist'ry of these 'ere weir, an' 
the 'ist'ry o' the butivulest gal as hever made 
heyes shine in these paarts. Joe gived 'isself 
up an' got six months arter ; an' 'e went horf 
to foreign parts when 'e comed out. I seed un 
sail away. 'Is light was blawed out an' no 
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mistake. It broke un somethin' hawful. 
But I du think that gal done un a bit o' 
gude some'ow, for 'is folks ears from un 
reg'lar, an' no bad news neither. Which, 
Joe's my awn brother, so I aint tawld 'e nort 
but truth." 
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BEHIND THE "DEVIL'S 
TEETH." 

David Mudge went his way to the boats and 
lurched down a narrow flight of steps which 
afforded a short cut from the main street of 
Da]eham to the quay. On either side of the 
steep stone staircase little cottages stood 
closely packed. Their roofs were tar-pitched; 
their walls whitewashed ; in the windows of 
those which faced toward the West, glim- 
mered a ruddy light thrown from where the 
sun was setting in a frosty sky. Westward 
the air blazed over a black bank of forest 
sloping up to the moorland ; but night came 
fast out of the East, though radiance from a 
great sunset glow still tinged the smooth 
water and added beauty to every cloud above 
the horizon. Daleham quay appeared to be 
almost deserted as Mr. Mudge slouched 
along it with many an ungainly stagger. He 
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was very drunk still, but his muddy brains 
grey rapidly clearer as the cold air off the sea 
reached them. Presently reason said a word 
to him and he stopped and looked backward 
with flabby drink-sodden eyes. Then he 
shook his head and staggered on towards a 
little pier to which were moored some boats. 
He had come from a cottage high up in 
Daleham on the road to the old * Wheat- 
sheaf ' inn, which stood at the summit of the 
cliff; he had left a child bawling in one 
corner of his kitchen, and a senseless woman 
with a great bruise across her cheek, lying on 
the floor. And now, thanks to the fresh air, 
David suffered for a moment from a suspicion 
that it might be well to turn home again and 
restore his wife to consciousness before going 
aboard. But the tide was running and the 
night was fine. The Devils Teeth — a ridge 
of famous rocks off the mainland — showed 
black and naked down East, and already more 
than one fishing boat was on its way to the 
Devil's Gullet — a famous conger ground 
just outside the rocks. So Mr. Mudge pro- 
ceeded to business. He had knocked his wife 
senseless more than once before that evening, 
and there had never been any unpleasantness 
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about it afterwards ; therefore why this 
sudden sentimental outburst ? He swore at 
himself for such folly ; then he cursed a boy 
who laughed at him from a safe distance ; 
after which, much fortified by this blast of 
profanity, he went upon his way, David was 
nearing the pier when his feet, still far from 
steady, played him false and he must have 
fallen had not an old woman chanced to be 
passing by at the moment — a bent, shrivelled 
soul, evidently very aged. She travelled 
slowly, supported herself with a stick and 
carried in her disengaged hand a couple of 
small flatfish suspended through the gills on 
a string. As his foot slipped under him, 
Adam Hung up his arm and managed to 
clutch the woman's shoulder* The action 
saved him a fall but brought old Aunt Vallack 
headlong to the ground, sent her stick and 
her fish flying and knocked her battered 
fisherman's cap over her eyes at the same 
time. Thereupon she arose, more angry 
than hurt, supported herself by the low ram- 
part of the quay, and turned all her attention 
to Mr. Mudge. 

'' Hout on 'e, you tlpplin', guzzlin*, 
drunken devil ! You'd kill nie next, wude 'e ? " 
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"Tweer haccident; I ded*n mean no 
arm. 

*' Doan't 'e say nothin' to me, you swine. 
You'd never a cared hif you'd thrawed me in 
the water. I knaws *e, same as hevery 
hother man, wummon an' cheel knaws *e an 
'ates the sight of 'e." 

Aunt Vallack was held to possess powers 
denied to most folks, but David, too drunk 
to weigh a danger he would have surely 
feared at another time, made brutal answer. 

'* rd pitch 'e in the sea d'reckly minnit, you 
damned ole witch, awnly 'twude be trouble 
lost, 'cause the likes o' you caan't sink ! " 

'* If I be a witch 'tain't for nothin' then," 
screamed back Aunt Vallack. '* 'Ear me : 
May your master cut 'e short, an' reap 'e, an' 
garner 'e. 'Tis more'n time you went back 
to 'un ! " She limped to the pier head as the 
sulky fisherman, now somewhat alarmed, 
tumbled into his boat and cast off. But the 
volley went on as long as he remained in 
earshot. 

" You may raw, an' you may raw till you 
pulls your blarsted harms hout the sockets, 
but you'll never raw beyond what I've said. 
Gaw! gaw to the Deil's Teeth, an' cast 
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your line an' catch your death ! Do 'e 'ear 
what I be sayin' ? — your death, you black 
twoad ! *' 

Mr. Mudge dug his oars into the water 
and rapidly neared a forest of masts in the 
bay where the fishing smacks rode ; while 
Aunt Vallack, now the centre of an admiring 
group at the pier head, continued to rain 
down comprehensive and varied curses, her 
head and hands shaking, her face working in 
all its muscles like an angry ape's. Every- 
body who heard the malediction rejoiced in 
this anathema upon David Mudge, for no 
hulking, ill-conditioned giant ever had won 
to himself fewer friends and more enemies. 

Though he lost the full flavour of Aunt 
Vallack's far-reaching prophecy, one sen- 
tence the fisherman had clearly heard and 
now it stuck in his heart as he climbed 
aboard a fishing-smack, cast off her moorings 
and shook out her tanned sail. Presently 
his boat felt a light off-shore breeze and 
began to slip away towards the low ridge of 
dark rocks rising black on the fringes of 
coming night. And all the while, in the 
fisherman's head there echoed and re-echoed 
Aunt Vallack's words : ** Cast your line and 
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catch your death! Do 'e 'ear what I be 
sayin* ? — your death ! " The curse rose 
from the waters which rippled and lapped at 
the bows of his boat, the cordage creaked 
and croaked it, the gulls, wheeling red in the 
sunset light, mewed it to him; a dusky 
black cormorant got up off the sea ahead and 
grunted the ugly words as he flapped away, 
leaving bright lines sparkling out where his 
wings touched the water. David grew more 
and more uncomfortable, and it was not until 
he had run oiit behind the Devil's Teeth 
that his nerves became steadier. Down with 
a clank of chain and long rush of whirring 
rope went his anchor into the black depths 
of the Devil's Gullet — down, down, full 
five and twenty fathoms to where the giant 
congers lived in eternal darkness at the 
fangs of the rocks. Above him the jagged 
ridge stood out against a brief, rosy after- 
glow ; from cleft and crannie came flutter of 
sea-fowl and eerie cries in the dark roosting 
places ; the last lights paled to faint opal in 
the western sky, stars twinkled frostily out, 
and far away on the edge of the sea a watch- 
ful, golden eye opened above the Eddy stone. 
Mr. Mudge, while easily the biggest- 
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bodied and smallest-hearted blackguard who 
pursued his calling at Daleham, was none 
the less an able fisherman. Nobody doubted 
that, and so well did he prosper with the 
conger eels on winter nights behind the 
Devils Teeth, that envious folks hinted at 
a contract with the Master of the rocks, 
and no man cared overmuch to fish there 
by night alongside Mudge. During the 
past January a little trading schooner, The 
Morning Star^ had run on this dangerous 
reef and sunk there with a loss of several 
lives. The black congers which men caught 
that spring were therefore man-eaters. But 
those who bought them and enjoyed them 
did not know that. 

David lighted his lantern and looked to 
his lines. As the night darkened, he baited 
four big hooks with "squid" or cuttle-fish, 
and began to ply his trade. There was frost 
in the air and a great silence reigned, save 
for the thud of Mr. Mudge's feet on the 
hollow half-deck of his little boat and the 
sigh of the lisping water against the rocks. 
But the peace of the night uttered Aunt 
Vallack's curse in its own fashion till a great 
bell seemed to beat its clapper in the fisher- 
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man's head, echoing the words : '* Cast your 
line an' catch your death ! Do 'e 'ear me ? 
your death ! " 

" Damn the drink ! " cried the man aloud ; 
and a great echo from the rocks answered 
him, sharp, crisp, clear : " Damn the drink ! " 
He laughed, and the Devil's Teeth re- 
verberated his noise with an added, cynic 
chatter all their own. Presently Daleham 
church clock struck twelve, and the music 
floated over the water, tinkling softly note 
by note on David's ear. Then, the hour 
being midnight and the tide just beginning 
to flow, a line at the bow of the boat throbbed 
against the bulwark and grew taut as a harp- 
string. Mudge, hearing the familiar music, 
hurried to his line, and the tremendous strain 
he found upon it told him that he was fast in 
a big fish. For a moment fear held him ; 
then he remembered that the great snake 
fighting for its life below meant sundry half- 
crowns on dry land ; and so he forgot Aunt 
Vallack's curse in the moment of battle. 

A strange, grim struggle followed viewed 
redly by a waning moon which had risen to the 
east Foot by foot Mudge got in his line and it 
cut his hands through the homy skin as he 
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did so ; but his blood was up and he felt no 
pain. If the gear only held, the giant below 
had little longer to live. At last, with a 
swirl and rush, the eel came to the surface of 
the water and David, making his gear fast, 
got a lantern to see what manner of monster 
it might be which now struggled and splashed 
alongside. The red light broke into troubled 
stars and streamers of flame on the black 
waters ; and, in the midst of them, the fisher- 
man saw something which set his heart 
hammering against his ribs. 

Outlined in fire, still fighting like a demon, 
there wormed and writhed a dusky fish that 
looked full twenty feet long in the unsteady 
flicker of the lantern. It was a conger, the 
like of which Mudge had never set eyes upon 
— ^an outrageous abortion bred in the dark 
caverns of the Devil's Gullet, fattened on 
the flesh of dead men. For a moment Aunt 
Vallack's curse returned, but David had lost 
his fear now and her words their sting. The 
battle royal was more than half fought and 
he got out his gaff, fixed the lantern where 
he could see what he was doing, then slowly 
coaxed the fish a little nearer. It came like 
a log, and thinking the creature exhausted, its 
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captor took his time, and finally stabbed in his 
gaff, deep and hard, half-a-foot below the 
gills. He then designed to hold it thus with 
his right hand and beat in its head with his 
left before dragging the fish aboard ; but he 
reckoned without his host. The great eel, 
•fairly gaffed, made a last terrific effort ; the 
line, fretting over the bulwark of the boat, 
broke a strand and began to fray; and, in 
another moment David must have lost his 
fish. But he held on to the gaff with both 
hands, put all his strength to the task and 
dragged the conger bodily out of the sea. 
At the same moment the rocking of his little 
vessel sent the lantern overboard; and the 
gaff, unequal to such a burden, broke oft 
short as the fisherman fell back into the well 
of his boat. But the conger came too. Its 
great head had been dragged well over the 
side, and now the rest followed, falling in 
heavy slimy coils on its conqueror. 

Mudge felt an ice-cold ring about his leg, 
heard a hissing, spluttering grunt almost in 
his ear and listened to the tail of the great 
brute lashing now on one side of him, now 
on the other, as if it was trying to smash the 
oak ribs of its prison. He attempted to grip 
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it between his hands, but the fish was too 
slippery and too strong. It twisted and 
wriggled round him and seemed to fill the 
boat with clammy coils. Then, in trying to 
rise, he put his hand upon its head, and the 
eel fastened like a rat-trap upon his fingers, 
cutting the flesh to the bone. The man' 
cursed and kicked and hit out madly ; the 
fish quivered and writhed over him in black, 
flying festoons, bufleted him with the heavy 
blows it lashed about it, hissed with a horrid 
gurgle into his ear. It seemed to speak in a 
strange tongue and echo David's fresh volley 
of oaths with sinister language of its own. 
At last the man got clear and scrambled up 
out of the well of his boat to the little fore- 
deck. He was bruised and bleeding, slobbered 
with cold slime from head to foot, half blind 
from a blow across the face, raging inwardly 
with such passion that he could scarce 
steady his hand to strike a match. Deep 
silence followed the noise of battle, the rock- 
ing boat steadied, the water round it grew 
smooth again and mirrored the lop-sided 
moon. Then Mudge got a light, took a short 
axe from his locker and once more crept 
cautiously down into the well of his boat, 
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where the conger lay half coiled in a be- 
wildering tangle of ropes and fishing-line and 
ballast He could see its huge head silver- 
streaked in the moonlight, and, as he lighted 
a second match and crept closer, the flame 
danced in yellow beads on the watchful eyes of 
the fish. It was gasping, its gills opening and 
shutting for the water that would enter them 
no more, its snout and sides all bloody from 
the stab of the gaff, Mudge had the monster 
at his mercy now, and, pinning its long body 
under blocks of ballast, he hammered its 
head to pulp with the axe. He beat the 
creature like a maniac ; and his laugh of 
triumph woke a thousand rocky echoes and 
wildly stirred the silence. 

The man next tied up his bleeding hand, 
cleaned himself with sea-water and then set 
about getting his anchor. In the bottom 
of the boat the great, dead, black thing 
still quivered and shook, but its power 
to harm was apparently at an end. He 
made matters ship-shape, then set sail, 
and, with three long tacks, ran away for a 
green light that twinkled above Daleham 
Harbour. 

He had indeed cast his line to some pur- 
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pose, but he had not caught his death so far 

as could be seen. 

• • • • • 

Twelve feet long was that tremendous eel 
by the light of day. The like of this fish had 
never before left the Devil's Gullet, and 
people said frankly that black arts must have 
been employed by David to come by such a 
conger. However, his bitten thumb clearly 
denoted that the fisherman had not made his 
capture without fighting for it The monster 
brought half-a-sovereign, and even then its 
captor reserved a pound or so of the tail, 
because Mrs. Mudge liked eels, and expressed 
a strong desire to taste of this particular one. 
Her eyes were both black next morning, but 
that was not a matter to dwell upon under 
the circumstances, and in the light of her 
lord's own injuries and the half-sovereign. 
She forgave him his sins and cooked the eel, 
and even David junior laughed and clapped 
his small hands when the. dainty came to 
table, though he was too small to understand 
the splendour of his parent's achievement in 
capturing it. Mudge gave his wife a slender 
helping off the fish, he also placed a few 
morsels before his son ; then he drew the 
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dish with what remained before him, sprinkled 
the banquet with salt and pepper, and began 
to eat The wife took her child's plate 
and carefully removed the bones. All ate 
heartily, and the fisherman told the story of 
his adventure for the tenth time. "That 
theer hag, Aunt Vallack, cussed me to blazes 
last night Yore I went to sea ; but I weern't 
gwaine to fret myself hover what a daft ole 
cat like she said. I bain't 'feared of 'er.'^ 

" What did 'er say, Davie ? " 

" ' Cast you line an' catch you death,' she 
sez, damn 'er. * Cast you line an' catch — ' " 

He broke off suddenly and clapped his 
hands to his throat The man had been 
eating greedily and talking with his mouth 
full. Now he jumped up, dropped his knife 
and fork and began to run about the room. 
One of the small vertebrae at the end of the 
giant conger's tail was jammed hard and fast 
between David Mudge's lungs and the breath 
of life. He tried to push it down with his 
fingers, but he could not reach low enough. 
Then the terror of death struck his heart, to 
be followed in an instant by the agony of it 
The man fought for life as the conger had 
before him ; he growled and gasped ; he fell 
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presently with his hands tearing his throat 
His wife had no pluck : he had long ago 
beaten the courage out of her ; and now she 
rushed screaming from the house to her 
neighbours. Only David junior sat on round- 
eyed, watching his father die and die hard 
He was not frightened yet He laughed and 
said, *' Funny daddy I " And daddy rolled 
over and over, and kicked and beat his hands 
raw on the stone floor. Then his eyes bulged 
out and his face grew purple and his body 
still, save for a quivering, like the quivering 
of the conger after death. 

When his wife returned the man was out 
of his trouble, and the child just beginning 
to whimper. 
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Fix your mind upon a cottage-door, bathed 
in summer sunshine, framed in flowers. 
Honeysuckle twines upwards on either side 
of it ; jasmine hangs over the lintel, and, 
above a glimmering of diamond windows, 
projects the silvery thatch of the roof. 
There, beside the black chimney-pot, sits a 
starling chattering genially. A little brick 
path runs from the wicket-gate to the cottage- 
door. It is lined with dwarf-box, behind 
which rises a noble profusion of hollyhocks, 
larkspurs, lupins, marigolds, sweet william, 
and columbines, spreading to the privet 
hedge and elder-tree which end the little 
domain. On the brick path a black cat lies 
stretched out blinking at the sunshine with 
yellow eyes. He turns upon his back and 
curls up his l^^s, the picture of lazy content- 
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ment A blue-bottle, with a sudden whizz 
and sharp turn in air, alights upon him, and 
the black cat grabs and misses, then wags 
his tail and chatters with annoyance. There 
is a murmur of many honey-bees on the 
larkspurs ; a drone and gleam of numberless 
insects passing and repassing; a dancing 
play of butterflies ; a scent of rosemary and 
roses ; a gentle undulation of every leaf and 
flower, stalk and stem; while, above the 
manifold musicj rises a prevailing whisper 
from a giant beech-tree that trails delicate 
arms downward behind the cot and sighs 
sleepily like the ripples of a summer sea. 

Gammer Shillabeer sat at her door in a 
big cottage chair made comfortable with 
cushions. Her dim eyes were bent down ; 
her withered, wrinkled face was deep in 
thought, nodding and shaking with weight of 
years in its print sun-bonnet ; her mind was 
occupied with a favourite subject But a 
certain aspect of the ancient woman's reflec- 
tions proved very troublesome just now, and 
she frowned and grumbled and mumbled to 
herself as, with one restless finger, she slowly 
traced backwards and forwards the knotted 
blue veins on the back of her other hand. 
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*' I be auld, an' tis 'ard, dratted 'ard," she 
whined again and again. 

Eighty-four years of life had produced for 
Betty Shillabeer a full, fair measure of happi- 
ness and sorrow. Now, in the late winter of 
her days she was left with the recollection of 
a good husband and a good son, both long 
since departed. A grand-daughter only 
remained to her — a pretty, light-hearted 
maiden, beloved by Buckland lads in general, 
but now won by *' Red Ralph," the thatcher. 

As Betty ran her finger over her hand, a 
man on horseback rode up the red lane upon 
which Mrs. Shillabeer's wicket-gate opened. 
He was on his way to the village, distant 
half a mile, but catching sight of the 
bowed figure in the chair he drew rein. 
Sir Lawrence Carew, Baronet, Lord of 
the Manor and Justice of the Peace, was a 
black-headed, short-tempered and handsome 
man, not dead to his own significance ; but 
he never forgot a kindness, and knew, more- 
over, that Betty would take it ill indeed if he 
passed her venerable person without respect- 
ful salute. Indeed, the famous family of 
Carew owed Betty something, and the pre- 
sent head of the house admitted a personal 
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debt; for fifty-three long years ago, Betty, 
then a blooming young matron, had given of 
her plenty to the present Baronet himself. 

"Good morning, mother I" he shouted 
cheerily, stopping his horse. 

The old woman knew the voice, rose and, 
walking with a stick, came slowly down the 
path. 

"Gude marnin', Carew. You'm well seen 
tu-day. Come in, like a dear sawl, will 'e ? 
I won't keep'e a little minnit." 

With great good humour the knight dis- 
mounted, fastened his horse to the wall, and, 
climbing the steps from the lane, strode up 
the red-brick path. His clanking spurs 
roused the cat to definite action, for that 
beast arose, stretched first his front legs, then 
his hinder parts, yawned, blinked inquiringly 
at Sir Lawrence, and sat up to listen to the 
conversation. 

" Reading, Betty ? " asked the horseman, 
pointing to an open Bible and a pair of 
spectacles on a little table at Mrs. Shillabeer's 
elbow. 

** No— I be thinkin' ; thinkin' an' worritin'. 
'Tis dratted 'ard as a body's last hours should 
be giv' hover to worriting Carew." 
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"Very hard indeed, and not necessary, I 
hope. What's the matter ? " 

'' My hend an' my buryin's the matter. 
Ur's got tu come, an' ur can't be long, an'. 
Lard knaws, I be willin' ; but 'tis cruel as a 
poor auld sawl can't lie wheer ur would." 

" You're morbid, and on such a grand day, 
too! Put death out of your mind, Betty. 
Don't dream of dying yet awhile. You're 
looking better than ever." 

" Listen to me, will 'e ? You doan't knaw 
the rights on it. 'Tis this way, an' it's 'ard. 
There be a lew spot in the churchyard as 
I've 'ad my heyes hon for years an' years, 
'fore hever they grawed dim. * Theer,' ses I 
to Tummas — * theer I'll rest my bones wan 
day, God willin'.' An' Tummas, as weer 
livin' then, ses, * You couldn't do no better.' " 

*'Well, well, time enough — no hurry yet 
awhile." 

" But there be 'urry. Why can't 'e let I 
speak 'i I've watched the graaves a creepin' 
closer'n closer to that spot ; I've a seen the 
Lord's 'arvest sawed reg'lar, spite o' Doctor 
Thorne, an' now they'm comed to my plaace, 
an' I b'ant ready for 'em. Mother Veale's a 
dyin', rabbit 'er, an' she'll go in — in my piece, 
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what IVe 'ad my heyes on these years an 
years. Not as ur's of the Lord's 'arvest 
I've a knawed 'er since times when she weer 
a mighty wicked wumman, an' could say a 
thing or tu touchin' 'er as 'ud make 'e mazed 
wi' wonder. But ur's gwaine tu hanswer for 
all now an' 'ave tidy burial in my lew spot ; 
an' it's 'ard, Carew, to think o' the likes 
o' she theer, wheer the church thraws a 
butivul shadow of a hevenin', an' the likes 
o' me jus' popped in by the wall, wheer 
Varmer Gawman's goat's halways a trampin' 
an' a bawlin'. I be dalled if doan't make me 
wild to think 'bout" 

''Well, I'll see, Betty. I'll ask the Vicar. 
Don't you worry. It should be quite possible 
to keep the land if you explain just where it 
lies." 

*' I be auld an' it's 'ard. Not as I couldn't 
buy a wee bit o' land like that maybe, but 
theer s my gran 'darter to think of." 

**Of course you mustn't buy it yourself 
I'll look into the matter. I'm sure the Vicar 
will make no difficulty." 

" Seein' I've a prayed theer an' sat under 
un while ur's discooursed a matter o' seventy 
score sermons — ^through more'n forty year — 
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*e might put 'isself about that much; not but 
what Pastor Mauger ain't louder and moor 
forcible like." 

•'Leave it all to me. I promise you to 
take trouble in the matter. Now don't talk 
any more about it And as I am here, Betty 
let me make one last appeal to you. You 
know what I mean : the piece of black 
oak." 

"No, no, no! Why will 'e worrit for 
what I can't part wi' — even to you ? You've 
'ad they Chinee junkettin' bowls, an' them 
candlesticks you set such store by, an' they 
auld siller trinkrums; an' you paid more'n 
they was worth I'll allow ; but you knaws I 
caan't do wi'out the cab'net. The reason's all 
sufficient tu. 'Twas my 'usband's, an' be- 
longed to 'is faither afore 'im, an' 'is faither 
afore 'im. 'Tis awful auld." 

" I know it. I've thought a great deal 
about it I offered you fifty pounds, Betty ; 
now I'll give you seventy. I must have it." 

'*'Tis alius 'must' wi' you, Carew, 'an 
'twas alius ' must ' long 'fore you could say 
the word. Bide a while. I couldn't part 
from it, but I'm nigh my hend 'an the 
cab'net's yourn for buyin' so soon's I be dead. 
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My gudes goe.s to my gran'darter, an' she an* 
'er man's young 'an for everything new an' 
fine, so they'll sell all." 

'' Then I must wait, Betty ; and I hope it 
will be a very long time. Good-bye now. 
Keep happy, and don't think any more of 
dying. Buckland wouldn't be Buckland 
without you." 

•'God bless 'e, Carew, for your gudeness 
to wan as loves 'e. An' doant forget Passon. 
Tell un I've 'eard seventy score o' 'is 
sermons an' baint much longer for this world 
— ^so the plot won't be kep' waitin'." 

Then Sir Lawrence lighted a cigar, looked 
at his watch, patted the dame kindly upon 
her shoulder and soon rode off about his 
business. 

II 

Betty had a second visitor before dinner- 
time: one Adam Mauger, the gentleman 
from whose religious discourses she had just 
declared such satisfaction was to be derived. 
Mrs. Shillabeer brightened up considerably 
as a thin black figure entered her garden 
and stood beside her. Pastor Mauger 
accepted a low chair, sat down out of the sun, 
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took off his hat and revealed a .head of straw- 
coloured hair, thin and long and plastered 
across the top to conceal growing baldness. 
The Pastor's beard, also thin and straw- 
coloured, merely served as a veil to a frayed 
white tie behind it ; a speck of blue ribbon 
adorned his coat, a religious work occupied 
his hand. He was a hungry-looking person, 
with no lips to speak of, shifty blue eyes and 
a crooked nose. 

" Well, Mrs. ShiUabeer," he began, wiping 
his damp forehead, and then drying his neck 
under the collar ; truly I think this glorious 
weather very good for us, though a labourer 
in the Lord's vineyard finds it hot work 
walking. Ah ! the Word. And what better 
occupation than to sit here in God's sunshine 
amid God's beauteous blossoms, reading His 
inspired Word ? " 

The old-fashioned cant was suited to a 
primitive comer of the world like Buckland, 
and it came naturally to Mr. Mauger. 

" The Word's very well, Pastor, an' maybe 
iVe forgot more'n many's ever knawed, bein' 
a God-fearin' wumman these many years. 
But theer's times when not even the Sermon 
'pon the Mount can keep a body from 

F 
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worritin'. An' this ere's wan of em. I'm 

very, very auld, an' 'tis 'ard " 

Then Betty told her pitiful tale again : 
** As to that Veale party, theer won't be no 
peace for I if I've a got to lie along wi' 'er. 
An' maybe, as like's not, mixed and jumbled 
in the 'urry of the Last Day. The Lard 
knaws theer'U be enough to do then wi'out 
makin' work. Tweddin be a ower pleasant 
thing to begin 'Eaven wi' a rib o' Mother 
Veale in my buzzom ; an' er, downlong, wi' 



sommat o' mine." 



Then the Pastor soothed her fears and 
lessened her anxieties on this head as far as he 
was able. He also improved the occasion to 
cast a stone at the orthodox church generally, 
and the church of Buckland in particular. He 
was a free-lance himself — ^a specious humbug, 
eloquent and highly plausible. He wandered 
from place to place rousing passing ripples 
of shallow religious enthusiasm among the 
uncultured, and grubbing up for himself an 
earthly living by showing the baser sort a way 
to heaven. His stay at Buckland had been 
protracted for nearly two years and great 
success was alleged to have crowned his cam- 
paign in that quarter; for Farmer Eggins, a 
religious quid nunc ever seeking some new 
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thing, had taken him up, converted an old 
barn into a chapel and set the fashion of going 
himself twice a Sunday. Moreover, the 
chapel lay near enough to the church to annoy 
the Vicar exceedingly ; which was satisfactory 
from Farmer Eggins's point of view. But 
the prosperity of Pastor Mauger had now 
long been upon the wane, and the future 
was blackened all by Salvationists. 

Farmer Eggins had hinted once or twice 
of late that he might be needing the barn for 
new purposes and that his religious views 
were changing. Others had left the flock 
also of late and it dwindled weekly, the 
modest offerings dwindling also. In fact 
Pastor Mauger was contemplating an early 
change of scene, and he had it on the point 
of his tongue to mention his purpose during 
the present conversation when a remark from 
Mrs. Shillabeer changed the intentions and 
opened his way to the tragedy of Mr. 
Mauger s life. 

"Theer's a thing as some person shude 
knaw, Pastor, and 'pears to me you'm the right 
'un. The Vicar's tu auld, else I'd a gone to' im, 
an' my gran'dartar's man's tu young an* tu red 
for my likin'. So I reckon you'll do, 'cause 
you'm wan as does 'is dooty so far's dust can." 
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"I try, Mother, I try. Flesh is weak. 
The spirit fights an' falls, crushed down by 
the flesh. But it only falls to rise again and 
continue the fight" 

" Ess, that's so. An' the vlaish be alius a 
torment, specially when you'm auld an' Death's 
a gettin' the thin end o' the weydge in 
'mongst your bones. The thing as I wants you 
to keep in mind is this, Pastor: I've a got 
five 'underd poun's in Henglish Bank Notes, 
an' none knaws but you. You see, 'tis proper 
as summat should 'ave the knowledge, 'cause, 
like as not, I'll be took sudden wan day." 

Mr. Mauger licked his lips and bowed 
respectfully before the announcement 

**'Tis the savin's of my man an' me for 
fifty year ; an' not even Sally, my gran'darter, 
knaws 'bout it In these 'ere days 'tis best 
for a body to tie up 'er savin's same as what 
I've done. Banks an' sich like all comes tu 
grief sooner or late. So I've kep my store close 
an' lived on the money what Sir Lawrence 
allows, 'an God bless un for't, though never 
nobody deserved it better than what I do, 
my man bein' hunder gard'ner up to Carew's 
fifty year, an' gard'ner's boy afore that" 

" You keep this large sum in the house, 
Mrs. Shillabeer?" 
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''Ess, I du. Gimme my stick an' I'll 
shaw 'e, so's when I'm tuke, you can come 
for'ard an' tell Sally." 

He handed her a stout, brown walking- 
stick and gave her an arm on the other side. 
Thus supported she hobbled into the kitchen, 
and through it, to a little parlour, used on 
Sunday afternoons, but at no other time. 
There were white antimacassars on black 
horse-hair furniture, a few German sacred 
prints in shiny yellow wood frames, waxen 
flowers under a glass shade on the table, a 
picture of a ship in full sail, worked with 
worsteds, some pieces of old china and the 
prevalent stuffy odour incidental to the state 
rooms of the poor. In one corner stood a 
noble little cabinet of black oak — a, gem in 
its way and mightily out of place amid such 
surroundings. 

" Draw the blind hup, Pastor, an' then 
hitch down thicky yeller dog from off the 
mantelshelf," said Betty. 

Mr. Mauger obeyed, threw some sunlight 
into the chill room, and picked up the 
uncouth effigy of a stone-ware dog. As he 
did so, a small key tumbled from the animal's 
inside. Guessing this to be the object of 
the old woman's desire, he gave it to her 
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and she, with shaking hands, unlocked the 
cabinet '*Ah! you be a liikin' for't keen, 
Pastor ; but you doant see nought, do 'e ? ' 
she asked as Mr. Mauger's blue eyes peered 
sharply into the revealed recess. 

" I see nothing, Mother— nothing but a 
babe's socks and a blue envelope — and a 
photograph in a frame." 

" That hen'vlope 'as my will an' testimony 
in't All's I've gotten goes to Sally. An' 
the HI baaby's stockin's the fust whatever 
my son Jan — Sally's faither— did 'ave 'pon 
'is toes. Lard I to see 'em theer, an' 'im 
grawed to a man, an' married, an' a faither, 
an' dead, an' dust ! A brave upstandin' man, 
Jan weer, but death by sun*strike's differ'nt 
to hillness, as never touched 'em. An' that 
picksher was tuke by a travlin' hartist as 
'appened to be in Bucklan' at the time. 'E 
tuke Jan a lyin' dead, dressed for 'is burial, 
an' butivul it be, an' mazin' comfortin' to me 
when I be wisht an' down at 'eart." 

**Dear relics, precious relics. So the 
money isn't here then ? I fancied you said 
it was." . 

'' It be an' it b'ain't, in a manner of spak- 
in'. It be to me, 'cause I knaws ; it b'aint to 
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you, 'cause you doan't But I want 'e tu, 
so's you may do right for Sally when I'm 
gone. Not as I mistrusts 'er; but she'm 
keepin' comp'ny wi' a young man as 'ave got 
red 'air, as ain't to be relied 'pon. So I've 
choosed you as be a bumin' light" 

She put her hand far into the cabinet and 
showed Mr. Mauger where, hidden within 
the darkness of the interior, there could be 
felt a small metal stud, just rising above the 
surface of the back panel. 

"'Tis a terrible coorious cab'net, sure 
'nough. Now 'e presses that knob down- 
ards. Can 'e?" 

He did so easily, and thereupon the floor 
of the cabinet slid away and discovered 
another small lock with a key in it Mrs. 
Shillabeer opened this receptacle and brought 
forth from the secret drawer a thin bundle of 
tissue paper. But each of the five crisp 
fragments was a Bank of England note for 
one hundred pounds. 

"Beautiful— I mean the secret drawer," 
said Pastor Mauger. '*A most ingenious 
contrivance, Mrs. Shillabeer. Nothing could 
be better or safer." 

"'Tis a cunnin' drawer an' difficul' to re- 
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member for old brains ; but Fll rest heasier 
now I've told 'e all 'bout it The money's 
safe wi' you like now, an'll reach Jan's ched 
in due season. Put the key back in that 
theer dog an' plaace un on mantelshelf, 
Sally'U stare, won't 'er, when 'er knaws? 
'Tis such a sad pity as that datcher o' hem 
'ave got red 'air. I never seed no gude 
come o' that colour in a 'uman." 

Presently she returned to her seat in the 
sun, and the Pastor stayed a brief while 
longer, concluding his visit with a prayer, 
much to Betty's comfort and gratification. 

Ill 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Shillabeer^s 
action was not a very wise one. Had she 
confided in her old master, there need 
have been no cause for uneasiness. The 
Vicar, too, was above suspicion, and though 
an ancient man, younger by some years than 
the venerable dame herself; but cranky age 
cannot be held responsible for lack of 
judgment. Betty believed in Mr. Mauger: 
therefore he had been entrusted with her 
secret. Now, as the Pastor strolled to his 
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lodgings in Buckland village, old Mrs. 
Shillabeer^s five hundred pounds occupied his 
reflections and took unnecessary hold of his 
fancy. It seemed a pity so much good 
money would go to enrich a bumpkin of a 
girl and a cub of a thatcher. And why had 
Providence made him, of all men, the keeper 
of this secret ? 

Adam Mauger had juggled for many years 
with his own sense of right and wrong, he 
had, in fact, tamed the still, small voice within 
him, and taught it to sing just what he 
wanted to hear; which feat can easily be 
performed by anybody and needs very little 
practice. The Pastor was an ethical hair- 
splitter' too, a mighty casuist with a most 
delicate ear for the faintest monitions of 
Providence. Now, as he walked along in 
blazing sunshine, something kept telling him 
that God Almighty does not judge of actions 
by their appearance, but by the hidden 
motives which actuate them. Money is a 
great vehicle of power, the voice added, and 
the more of it that finds its way to the wise, 
the better for a world which is governed by 
it. The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber — ^that is the motto of wisdom, added the 
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voice. " Oh, the community, the community/' 
thought Pastor Mauger, aloud, in a very 
ecstasy of benevolence, "how my heart 
does go out to the community! Tell me 
not of units, of individual interests, of isolated 
woes ; let me minister to the community as 
He did." Then he went a step further, and 
the voice very truly and pertinently reminded 
him that the Law of God and the Law of 
Man are too often at variance. These 
religious points settled, Mn Mauger mused on 
the mundane aspect of the problem. In ten 
minutes he was a walking, pondering com- 
mittee of ways and means — with his heart in 
the black oak cabinet and his trust in Provi- 
dence. 

As he walked along in the red, rutty lane, 
he met Sally Shillabeer returning home to 
get her grandmothers dinner. Beside her 
strode " Red Ralph," or Ralph Eva, to give 
him his true name. The thatcher was a big, 
powerful fellow of thirty or thereabout — a 
simple son of the soil, over-trustful in his 
relations with mankind, too ready to credit 
all men with his own honesty of purpose 
until the reverse appeared. Ralph touched 
his hat to Mr. Mauger, and Sally curtseyed 
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in old-fashioned style; but perhaps neither 
would have been quite so civil had they 
known what was filling that gentleman's 
mind. Even as it was, Sally made a dis- 
paraging remark when the lean, dusty figure 
had passed out of earshot, 

'* Er's a poor twoad of a man outside of 
'is pulpit, sure 'nough; an' cross-heyed tu. 
Granny's alius a glowerin' an' grizzlin' 'bout 
your red 'air, but she doant take no 'count 
of Pastor's squint. An' them fashioned heyes 
means a screw loose in a body's 'eart — hus all 
knaws that" 

Ralph laughed. 

" Granny bain't ower kindly tu my carrots, 
though I've 'splained they weren't o' my 
chosin' an' minded 'er 'ow the leopard can't 
change 'is spots. But Pastor— well, 'e's what 
God wanted to see — ^same as the rest of us, 
helse 'er wouldn't be 'ere. A poor thing in 
body, but a man might be tempted like to 
take 'is skinny shanks an' hugly face tu so's 
you could get 'is power o' speech along wi' 
it 'E've a walked wi' God, that man, hif 
hever man did." 

"I'd like to see 'e change places ! T'wad 
be * gude-bye ' to me, Ralph.'' 
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Mr. Mauger's silver tongue did not carry 
that weight with Sally which one might 
have hoped, and she loved the outside of 
her thatcher dearly. Mr. Eva was a bull- 
necked, deep-chested young man with great 
strength of body and a good disposition. He 
* had religion ' too, as he frankly admitted, and 
favoured the Baptists ; but looked with con- 
siderable satisfaction on Mr. Mauger's minis- 
tration and held that gentleman in high esteem. 

Only recently had Sally and her sweet- 
heart come to the conclusion that forces 
might now be joined and the marriage state 
entered upon. Next spring was to see them 
man and wife ; and one cloud alone dimmed 
the horizon of their happiness. That ap- 
peared in a fear that Sally ought to stay with 
her grandmother, nor give the care of that 
amiable, aged woman into other hands. But 
Mrs. Shillabeer had an energetic friend of 
fifty or so in Buckland, and she was anxious 
to make a change and install her aquaintance 
in her grandchild's place. 

As events fell out, however, the lovers' 
anxiety was suddenly and sadly ended within 
three short days of the splendid summer 
morning recorded. 
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Old Betty litde knew diat Modier Veale, 
who threatened to fill her ** kw ** spot in the 
churchyard by die accident cS dying, would, 
after all, survive her own departure. But so 
it was. A tremendous thunderstorm burst 
over the moors» and weather almost tropical 
culminated in an electric tempest of unusual 
severity. Mrs. Shillabeer, always fearful of 
lightning, found herself stricken with unutter- 
able terrors in the dead waste of night Her 
heart was weak and Sally, who ministered to 
her and tried vainly to soothe her agonized 
alarm, soon realized that her grandmother was 
like to die. The winds blew, the rain fell 
with a roar on the thick foliage, and the earth, 
long dry, sent up a sweet savour. But none 
remembered such thunder — such awful, jolt- 
ing, ceaseless roar on roar. And the lightning 
jagged the black sky to its depths, lighting 
the universe, flaming and flashing, gleaming 
with scarce any intermission on a streaming, 
soaking world. Buckland caught the very 
heart of the storm and at its height the 
windows of Heaven seemed opened to drown 
the world. In the cottage garden of Betty 
Shillabeer the rain streamed down like fire, 
and the lupines and larkspurs, lightning- 
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lighted, stood wan and weird with blossoms 
colourless in the glare. 

" Raise me up," groaned the old woman ; 
'' more lights, Sally, an' put another blanket 
accrost winder. Not that anything'U keep it 
out. Tis the hend 'o hall for I." 

*' Oh, let me 'urn for 'en, let me 'urn for 'en, 
granny — the doctor, I means. I b'aint feared 
of any fashion weather. Could 'e bide wi'out 
me jus* a HI time ? " 

"Nay, gal; keep along wi me. I be 
gwaine so fast as a body can. 'Tis in me — 
the Hghtnin' in my 'eart a workin'. God 
A'mighty, what a night for a poor auld sawl 
to go uplong! Not but what theer's them 
waitin' to shaw the road. Hif Mauger was 
awnly by me 1 " 

Slowly she grew comatose and insensible 
to the elemental chaos without. Sally forced 
brandy into her mouth and thought again of 
flying through the storm for Dr. Thome. 
But she dared not leave the old woman 
alone. 

A strange, peaceful figure poor Betty 
presented in the midst of that awful babble 
of sound and dazzle of light. Her grand- 
daughter presently noticed a change and 
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twice thought she had gone, but suddenly 
Mrs. Shillabeer flickered into life again and 
spoke. 

" Come close, lass," she whispered ; " 'old 
my 'and 'ard so's I can feel you. Pastor 
knaws, Sally — ^about the money — ask 'im — 
all's safe wi' him." 

She sank down, and soon afterwards was 
gathered to her fathers, passing away peace- 
fully enough, while the storm died with her. 
And Sally, tried beyond her strength by the 
horror of the night and a death so unexpected, 
succumbed awhile, was seen no more in 
public for some days and only reappeared at 
her grandmother's funeral. There, after the 
manner of her class, she found wide measure 
of satisfaction in much black raiment, in the 
publicity of a chief mourner and in the 
respectful sympathy of friends. 

Ralph Eva helped to carry the coffin, a 
Carew chariot walked with the funeral pro- 
cession, and a wreath from Sir Lawrence 
adorned the head of Betty's narrow resting- 
place. So they buried her in the little grassy 
corner she loved, where the church tower 
threw a shadow at evening time ; and not by 
the wall beside which the wild thyme grew 
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and fanner Gawman's heathen goat was wont 
to browse and bleat 



IV 

Pastor Mauger, lipon the death of his 
ancient admirer, was struck with profound 
conviction that Providence had brought this 
event to pass. Providence was clearly oc- 
cupying itself with his affairs and had now 
ordered the falling out of matters in a way 
highly convenient to Pastor Mauger. Upon 
hearing of Mrs. Shillabeer's decease, he 
setded upon a course of action. Five hundred 
pounds seemed too considerable a sum to 
leave at the mercy of a loutish thatcher and 
a stupid girl. But much good might be 
effected by the money in wise hands. It 
would aid Mr. Mauger in his campaign 
against evil, would enable him to leave Buck- 
land effectively and pursue his labours in a 
new environment with credit to himself. In 
fact he meant to have the money, and as 
nobody knew of its existence save the worthy 
man himself, there was littie fear of any sub- 
sequent misunderstanding with authorities or 
misconstruction of motives. True, Betty's 
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will mentioned her nest-egg and the amount 
of it ; but old folk often write under delusion 
and bequeath imaginary treasure which in 
reality they do not possess. Moreover no- 
thing would be easier than to obtain the 
money : here the direct hand of Providence 
appeared ; for Pastor Mauger had only to 
buy the piece of black oak at the pending 
sale of Betty's effects. It was natural that 
he should desire some memento of her, for 
people knew that he respected the old woman 
not a little, and on the Sunday after her death 
he had made her sudden end the subject 
of a very pathetic and improving discourse. 
*' It is hardly likely," reflected the Pastor, 
"that any man will bid against me. A 
couple of sovereigns perhaps, or even thirty 
shillings, should secure the cabinet. But on 
second thoughts, I will even make it two 
pounds ten, from consideration for poor Sally, 
to whom all proceeds of the sale will accrue." 
The thought of Sally touched the Pastor's 
big heart and he visited her in her bereave- 
ment and gave her some beautiful thoughts, 
free of all cost, on the subject of Gamm«r 
Shillabeer's death. But Sally had recovered 
from her shook by this time and did not 

G 
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want the beautiful thoughts, seeking rather for 
information upon a purely temporal question. 

" Theer 'm a matter, Pastor, as'd best be 
cleared up fus' as last. Her s gone now, poor 
blid, an' b'aint no disrespec' to 'er, 'cause the 
same thing weer on 'er lips jus' afore she 
died. I mean 'bout the money." 

" My good girl, what money ? " 

" ' Pastor knaws about the money — ask 'un 
— all safe wi' 'un.' Them weer the last 'urds 
as hever my gran'mother spoke. So now I 
wants to knaw." 

'* My poor Sally, I know nothing— nothing. 
The dear old lady confided nothing to me 
that concerns your welfare. Possibly she 
meant to do so when death overtook her. 
We met three days before her end. Indeed 
we enjoyed some conversation I would not 
willingly have missed. But we were not 
much occupied with earth, Sally — very little 
occupied with earth, I shall always look 
back with gratification to our conversation." 

" It be awk'ard, *cause I knaw she 'ad a 
lil bit put away somewheers, 'an hus can't 
find it." 

** Well, do not be too sanguine — too hope- 
ful. The old have such delusions. This 
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notion of hidden money may have been 
nothing but a hazy fancy quite devoid of any 
foundation in fact I have known such cases. 
And always remember this, Sally : the money 
we earn ourselves is far the sweetest." 

" Ess, theer'm a will us found in that 
ramshakley old cab'net. Granny's writ down 
'bout it theer. I lay 'tis 'id away close hif 
hus could awnly tell wheer." 

"Then I hope and trust you are right, and 
if there is anything of the sort, remember Who 
sent it and apply it to a good purpose. Is it 
true tliat your grandmother's goods and 
chattels will be put up to auction ? " 

•* Nearly all of 'em. Not that sich things 
'11 fetch much." 

" I fear not. I fear not. Still many old 
friends are likely to desire some memento — 
some keepsake by which to remember your 
amiable and godly grandmother. I, for one, 
shall certainly be there." 

" An* thank 'e kindly, Pastor. The more's 
made out on it, the better for me an' Ralph." 
Sally Shillabeer was certainly a practical 
maiden. Her last remark to Mr. Mauger 
struck the key-note of her future actions. 
She determined that the contents of the old 
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cottage should be set out to the very best 
advantage, and after the funeral, therefore, 
both she and her man worked hard at polish- 
ing and painting. Even the piece of black 
oak looked better for their efforts, though 
certainly the only two persons interested in it 
would have shivered to see the treasure so 
roughly handled. Meantime an advertise- 
ment of the sale was posted at the gate of the 
cottage and upon sundry barn-walls about 
Buckland, while Mr. Hext of Tavistock — a 
small auctioneer with a golden tongue — 
promised his seductive aid. 



The day of the sale arrived, and, being a very 
fine one, Betty s property was removed from 
the house and arranged about the cottage- 
door — a proceeding which Mr. Hext, on his 
arrival much deprecated. 'Twas a mistake, 
he said, to throw so much unnecessary light on 
such old sticks. But the furniture and china, 
the religious prints and glass shades of waxen 
fruit, the gleaming copper warming-pan and 
old bed- hangings all made a brave show, lined 
the red brick path and even flowed over the 
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box borders among the marigolds and clove 
pinks. Lot 19 — the black oak cabinet — 
hid behind some hollyhocks as though un- 
willing to be seen in such poor company ; 
but it excited no admiration whatever — the 
thing was old and worm-eaten, so house- 
wives said, and Pastor Mauger, hearing the 
criticism, blew his nose to hide his satisfaction. 
Providence seemed inclined to practically 
give him the cabinet. Very likely half a 
sovereign would buy it; but still he deter- 
mined to offer not less than a pound, out of 
respect to the old soul v/ho was gone, and 
from generous feeling for the young soul who 
was left On second thoughts a pound had 
struck him as sufficient. 

Anon Mr. Hext mounted an improvised 
rostrum and summoned his man, while Sally 
stood at hand to give any information that 
might be required. Ralph, however, was not 
present, being engaged upon work at an out- 
lying farm which would keep him until night- 
fall. 

The sale proceeded with no exciting 
incident, until two labourers fell into keen 
competition over the yellow stone- ware dog 
and a red companion equally hideous. 
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"What do 'e ax vur they?" both had 
simultaneously inquired, and finally the pair of 
ornaments were knocked down for eighteen- 
pence and the purchaser marked for life as a 
moneyed man. Prices ran low for the most 
part and Mr. Hext was hot and not happy by 
the time he reached the piece of black oak, 

*'Lot No. 19: a very ancient oaken 
cabinet, beautifully carved and with lock and 
key complete. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
this lot is really worth a great deal of money. 
I have known smaller cabinets fetch five 
pounds and more. I guarantee that the man 
or woman who buys this beautiful work of 
'igh art will be able to sell it again in 
Plymouth for twice what he or she pays for it 
now. WhatoflFers?" 

" I will give you a sovereign for it. I 
desire some memento of my old friend and 
this will do exceedingly well," said Pastor 
Mauger, stepping forward. 

"*A sovereign'! Twenty shilling for 
this ? rd sooner light fires with it if it was 
mine. Ton my soul I would," declared Mr. 
Hext, who did not like the Pastor or his 
works, being himself a Church of England 
man with narrow views. " Now ! " he con- 
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tinued, " not all at once. What advance on 
twenty shilling ? " 

" I will say thirty, friend," answered Mr. 
Mauger. " I cannot think one pound ten 
shillings an unreasonable offer for this little 
cabinet. You are right to overrate its value, 
for that is your business ; but, for my part, I 
consider one pound ten shillings a good 
offer." 

"It's worth every halfpenny of five pounds ; 
an' if you wished old Mrs. Shillabeer 
well, dont forget her grand-daughter who 
stands here. Everything in this sale is 
splendid value — hav'nt seen si|^h quality for 
months. Who said two pounds for this 
beautiful, chaste cabinet ? " 

Nobody had, or intended to do so. The 
general opinion was that Pastor Mauger 
allowed his generosity to run away with his 
common-sense when he raised his original 
bid by half as much again. Mr. Hext 
grumbled and growled but finally raised his 
hammer. 

" It's robbing the fatherless and the orphan 
— 'pon my soul it is. I say it deliberately. 
Going — going — " 

''Steady there!" sang out a voice from 
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the wicket gate. Unobserved, a well-known 
figure had ridden up the lane and now his 
utterance arrested the auctioneer's hammer, 
raised to fall. 

"Why, Hext," exclaimed Sir Lawrence, 
as he marched up the red brick path and 
returned the salutations and bobs of the 
little gathering, ** what's this ? I understood 
Mrs. Shillabeer's property was to be sold 
to-morrow," 

" No, Sir Lawrence. Everything's in 
order and correct, sir. The card says 
Tuesday." 

"Well then, sheer good fortune's to be 
thanked for sending me to-day. I meant 
to make a private purchase before the 
auction, but have been extremely busy and 
forgot it. This piece here — this black oak — 
isn't sold, I hope ? " 

The labourer who had bought the red and 
yellow dogs hugged them to his breast, 
relieved to find the Lord of the Manor set 
no store upon them ; and a spirit of wonder 
went abroad that Sir Lawrence Carew, from 
the upholstered splendours of the Manor 
House, could look forth with covetous eye on 
this shabby, worm-eaten concern. Every- 
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body made way and paid dutiful respects. 
Sir Lawrence was great and good — a kind 
landlord, a generous squire — but his presence 
made the company uncomfortable; though 
their interest increased as Pastor Mauger 
answered the baronet's last question. 

" This lot — No. 19 — has just been knocked 
down to me. Sir Lawrence." 

"Has it, by Jove ? Then you and I must 
have some conversation, sir." 

" Nothing of the sort ! Lot 19 is not sold 
at all ! My hammer didn't fall, and thank 
the Lord it didn't, if you want the cabinet. 
Sir Lawrence," said the auctioneer. 

'^Indeed I think the cabinet is mine. 
Truly your hammer fell," urged Pastor 
Mauger, gently. 

D'you think I don't know when my 
hammer's fallen and when it hasn't ? I say 
the thing isn't sold, and so it isn't." 

*' What was the bid," asked the new-comer. 

*' I had purchased it for thirty shillings. 
The money is on the auctioneer's desk," said 
Mr. Mauger. 

"'Thirty shillings!' Thirty shillings for 
that cabinet! Good Heavens, man, you 
don't know the value of it." 
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''There now! What did I say? What 
did I say ? " bubbled Mr. Hext. '* I said the 
cabinet's worth every 'alfpenny of twenty 
pounds, and I say it again ! " 

"As to the value, I cannot pretend that I 
thought it possessed much myself/' admitted 
the Pastor with great humility, ** but in this 
affair I am acting in another's interest." 

The Pastor's face was white now and his 
blue eyes showing an inclination to look dif- 
ferent ways. But he ran his fingers through 
his beard and kept himself well in hand. 
The sudden necessity for another lie was 
forced upon him. He did not hesitate : the 
only question was what falsehood would best 
meet the case. Sir Lawrence waited for 
him to continue, and he told his story with 
amazing readiness and no small semblance of 
truth. 

"As a matter of fact I mentioned this 
cabinet, not long since, to a friend of mine in. 
London. He was interested and asked for a 
detailed description. This, with Mrs. Shilla- 
beer's kind consent, I gave him, and he 
became enthusiastic and commissioned me 
to secure it for him at all hazards when 
opportunity offered, I buy it for my friend 
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and should not have been justified in givinjj 
a longer price for it than was necessary.'* 

"That's rather a different yarn to your 
first," said the auctioneer bluntly. "Any- 
way no time need be lost now, with your 
leave, Sir Lawerence. What advance on 
one pound ten ? " 

"Fifty pounds," said the Lord of the 
Manor, " so there's an end of it.'' 

"Guineas," murmured Pastor Mauger. 

There was a rustle and buzz of excitement 
Could a great man be thus bearded on his 
own land by such a little one ? Sir Law- 
rence looked with surprise at his lean oppo- 
nent. 

" Remember that I am acting in this 
matter as the agent of another man," ex- 
plained the Pastor. He took off his hat, 
wiped his brow and calmly met his oppo- 
nent's frown. 

" What's your limit then ? We need not 
wrangle and run the thing up five pounds at 
a bid. It will save time and trouble if you 
let us know it, because I mean to buy the 
cabinet 

" That's as may be. Sir Lawrence. If I 
might venture to differ with you, I would 
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ask you to let the auction take its ordinary 
course." 

'* So be it. A hundred pounds is the last 
bid, Hext" 

A hum rose from the little crowd and the 
hammer went up again. 

** Guineas/' said Pastor Mauger, softly and 
rather sadly. He was wondering if old 
Betty had ever told Sir Lawrence of her 
hoard also and forgotten it. 

" We have far exceeded the intrinsic value 
of this cabinet, sir; I suppose you know 
that.?" 

" I should think there was no doubt of 
it, Sir Lawrence. Let me remind you, with 
all respect, that I represent a friend." 

*'Your friend must be a fool," answered 
the other, beginning to lose his temper. 

" Far from it, Sir Lawrence — ^a determined 
man — as determined as yourself. He knows 
his own business too. It is that of a pro- 
fessional dealer in antique furniture and 
curiosities." 

** He named some limit, I imagine ? " 

" He did." 

Sir Lawrence slapped his leg with his 
riding whip and felt the blood getting to his 
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head He tried hard to read some mean- 
ing in the Pastor's meek looks but failed. 

"There's more in this than meets the 
eye," he declared shortly. " I don't wish 
to insult you or bully you in the matter, 
but there's an enigma here. Why not be 
plain .>" 

"Indeed, Sir Lawrence, there is none. 
Truly 'tis a most unchristian thing, if I 
may say so, to impute hidden or evil motives 
to me." 

" One hundred and fifty, Hext," said the 
other, turning on his heels. 

'* Guineas," said Pastor Mauger. 

" Two hundred pounds ! " 

" Guineas," 

•' Two fifty ! " 

" Guineas." 

••Three hundred!" 

" Guineas." 

" Then the devil take you and your cabinet 
and your friend too ! Look to it, Hext, 
that you get the money, that's all." 

The baronet strode off to his horse, 
as angry as a man well could be. 

" And if he pays," he shouted from the 
gate, "he ought to be locked up in a lunatic 
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asylum — he and his precious friend too — 
maniacs both ! " . 

It was a very undignified exhibition for 
a Justice of the Peace and the Lord of 
the Manor. Pastor Mauger held up his 
hands in placid sorrow and picked up his 
thirty shillings from the auctioneer's desk; 
the people were dismayed ; Mr. Hext 
sympathised deeply with Sir Lawrence 
Carew; but nothing remained to do save 
knock down the cabinet to the successful 
bidder. 

After all, Mr. Mauger had only been more 
insane by fifteen pounds than his angry 
opponent; and we who understand the 
position and are familiar with the extrinsic 
value of the Pastor's purchase, may acquit 
him altogether of this charge. He still stood 
to make one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
by his bargain ; and that with the piece of 
black oak thrown in. 

**0h, my dear friends, let this be a lesson 
to one and all of us," said the Pastor. *' You 
will observe that even the mightiest in the 
land are men of like passions and frailties 
with ourselves. Be so good as to have my 
purchase conveyed to my lodgings," he added, 
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"and then the money shall be paid to the 
messenger who brings it." 

So speaking, he departed, and the sale 
was resumed after a brief interval of murmur- 
ing wonder. 



VI 

The Pastor went home a disappointed man. 
The necessity for telling' falsehoods in a public 
place was a great source of sorrow to him. 
The faith of his flock must vanish into thin air 
now and his ministry be wasted. Moreover 
his dream had dwindled so considerably. 
His conscience pricked him that he should 
have done this thing for a beggarly sum of 
less than two hundred pounds. He had 
about twenty pounds in hand. This money, 
together with three of the bank notes now 
coming to him in the cabinet, would suffice to 
pay for that costly treasure and also convey 
the Pastor from Devon soil. He proposed 
starting on the following morning to open a 
fresh campaign upon new ground. 

" It is a great thought," said he to himself, 
that the whole surface of the habitable globe 
is the Devil's battlefield. Where two or 
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three human souls are gathered together, 
there may such a man as I am pitch his camp 
and find work ready to his hand." 

Then came a still greater thought of a 
more personal nature. The Devil always 
likes to get a man alone. There suddenly 
dawned in the Pastor's subtle brain a 
pleasant conceit which considerably lessened 
his anxieties and improved his temper ; and 
which he naturally attributed to that over- 
ruling Providence already responsible for the 
conduct of this matter from the first. Why 
pay for the cabinet ? Better still, why buy it 
at all ? What more rational than a sudden 
letter from the collector in London declaring 
a change of mind ? After all, the Pastor 
only wanted the cabinet for ten minutes — or 
five — or even two. He thanked Providence 
mentally and breathed a prayer that it would 
continue to keep an eye upon the details. 

After his tea on the following evening, he 
walked over to the meeting-house and left a 
letter beside his desk addressed to the con- 
gregation generally. Then returning, with 
his few books, he found that Mr. Eva was 
waiting to see him and had brought the 
cabinet in a wheelbarrow. 
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" An' as to payin', I s'pose theer b'aint no 
hitch, though 'tes a mighty fat pile o' money 
for the likes o' that," said the young thatcher. 
" Twidden do for me to leave it wi'out the 
money, cause 'tes a matter o' bezness." 

"Doubtless you know all particulars, Ralph, 
and how I come to be involved in the 
matter?" 

"Ess, an' the two different stories you tawld, 
though I reckoned they didn't ought to a' 
believed theer ears. But, anyways, theer's 
dree 'underd and fifteen pound, an' I wants 
it." 

"I have it for you. I heard from my 
friend this morning in answer to a telegram I 
sent yesterday after the sale. I have not yet 
opened, the letter. Doubtless it contains a 
cheque. But I must ask you to leave me 
for half an hour. I am very busy at this 
moment and wish to finish some sermon-work 
I am engaged upon while the inspiration 
remains with me. Will you return in half an 
hour ? Then I will open my friend's letter 
and give you the money. All these worldly 
matters are very trying to me and appear a 
sad waste of time. This affair has been 
particularly distasteful to me, because I have 

H 
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angered the good Sir Lawrence Carew, 
Baronet — a thing I much regret You trust 
me of course ? Yes. Then leave me now 
and return in half an hour." 

Mr. Eva went out without a word and the 
church clock chimed eight as he did so. He 
crossed the road from the Pastor's house, 
climbed the low churchyard wall and, sitting 
in the gathering dusk on a flat stone grave, 
smoked his pipe until the clock above him 
told that thirty minutes had past Then he 
returned to Pastor Mauger s humble dwelling, 
never having once taken his eyes off the 
doorway since he left it 

Meantime the new owner of the cabinet 
enjoyed a quiet thirty minutes with it Left 
to himself and making sure his window blind 
was drawn, he unlocked the treasure eagerly, 
pressed the hidden stud and watched the 
floor slide away just as it had when old 
Betty Shillabeer revealed to him the secret 
Then the inner lock with the key in it 
appeared and, in another moment, the inner 
hiding place lay opened. Something crisp 
rustled under the Pastor's eager hand; the 
precious tissue was in its place; the batde 
was won and Providence had kept its word. 
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He dragged the notes out to the light, wetted 
his fore-finger nervously, and started to 
count them. 

And then he made a great discovery : the 
five oblong fragments of tissue paper were 
quiet bare and blank. 

Pastor Mauger's squint became very pro- 
nounced.. He rubbed his eyes, gasped like 
a drowning man, dropped the valueless 
rubbish on the table, turned to the secret 
drawer again, and ran long shaking fingers 
through every corner of it. But the search 
was fruitless, the cabinet empty ; and Mr. 
Mauger, falling back in a limp heap upon his 
easy chair, nearly fainted there. Truly the 
Pastor was in a parlous fix. Looked at from 
every possible point of view his position 
appeared most painful and difficult; Pro- 
vidence, in fact, had treated him badly after 
all. The minutes flew and the man pulled 
himself together and struggled with his 
position. Fortunately the lie already planned 
fitted the position as it stood; but Mr. 
Mauger could not get over his shock in a 
moment His hand trembled as he wrote 
the imaginary letter that was to deceive Mr. 
Eva and the rest; his nerves were hope- 
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lessly unstrung ; he was putty-coloured, limp, 
perspiring. In this condition the thatcher 
presently found him. 

** Dree 'underd an' fifteen pound, Pastor." 

"My dear Mr. Eva, my good Ralph, a 
most extraordinary thing has happened. I 
am staggered — positively staggered and over- 
come. I don't know how to tell you. 
Briefly, I explained just now that I had 
received the money from my friend. I have 
just opened his letter, containing, as I sup- 
posed, the advance. Now, to my horror, I 
discover that he has changed his mind 
altogether. He no longer needs the cabinet, 
having procured a similar one in London. 
I will let you and Mr. Hext have the letter. 
It is here. I need not say how bitterly I 
regret this for poor Sally's sake; but — but 
we are faced with facts." 

** Ess, so us be. What 'um they theer bits 
o' paper. Pastor — them on the table .'^ Tell 
me that.?" 

•' Good God ! Those ? These ? I don't 
know. I " 

**You damnable man o' sin!" roared 
Ralph with a sudden burst of rage, like the 
breaking of a hurricane. ** You thief ! You 
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baggerin' gert liar! You wolf in a sheep- 
skin!" 

He seized the unhappy Pastor by the 
collar, shook him till some false teeth fell out 
of his mouth, and then flung him on the 
ground. 

" I can't hit 'e, 'cause I'd kill 'e if I did ; 
but I've a mind to take 'e by the wicked 
neck of 'e an' hale 'e round the village wi* a 
paper on your breast settin' out your black 
sins, so I 'ave. You — you wi' the Word in 
your lyin' mouth, an* your heyes turned hup 
to 'eaven, an' your claws in the pocket of the 
horphan ! " 

*' Perhaps you will explain before I call 
the policeman," said Pastor M auger, breath- 
ing hard and feeling himself to see if any- 
thing was broken. 

"Doan't 'e dare to ope' your evil mouth 
to me, you blot ! To think as I was gladdie 
enough to b'lieve 'e! Explain! Ess, I'll 
explain 'e intu clink, so I will. Sally knawed 
'e a powerful deal better'n what I did. 'Er 
said 'er'd be upzides* with ' e, an' so 'er 'ave 
bin. Fust you let on 'ow 'er gran'mother 
never said nuthin' to 'e. That's strammert 
* Be even with you. t Great lie. 
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number one. Then you bid *ard for the 
cabinet — fust 'cause you wanted a keepsake, 
then 'cause 'twas for a fr'en'. Moor lies 
them. An' me, tidyin' an' paintin' an' fur- 
bishin' up 'fore the sale, knocked agin that 
black box theer, an' the rotten back of 'en 
failed out an' the 'idden draw an' the money 
tu. Sally stuck out as you knawed, an' I 
blamed 'er for doubtin' wan what could 
'andle the Word like you can. But, when I 
'eard 'bout hauction, I reckoned she weer 
right ; an' she put that paper theer, an tawld 
me to keep my heyes open. An' now you 
be lyin' agin to me, pilin' lies on lies, like the 
Faither of 'em. What be bad enough for 'e, 
you evil wretch ; what be bad enough for 'e ? " 
'* I hardly know," said Mr. Mauger calmly, 
alid not answering Mr. Eva's question, 
•' whether it would be any use my trying to 
explain the position to you, or whether I had 
best regard you as a mere visitation sent by 
inscrutable Providence to torment me. We 
are told that those the Lord loveth. He 
chasteneth. Certainly I have been a good 
deal chastened lately. As for explaining the 
facts, upon the whole I don't feel called upon 
to do so." 
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" Maybe not, an' I doant want to 'ear no 
more of your lies anyhow. The Lard'll 
judge e, but for me, I've awnly got wan thing 
tu say. You mind you clear out o' Buckland 
at fust glimpse o' marnin' light come tumorrer. 
Fust glimpse, I say ! If I catches you whinin' 
round these 'eer parts in the name o' the 
Lard agin, I'll smash 'e ! The likes o' you's 
gotten a mighty sight to larn afore you can 
lam others. I'll be round this way darnation 
hearly in the marnin', an' if you b'aint gone 
then, when you du go, you'll be 'bout the 
sorest, lopsidest bag o* wicked bones as 
hever limped down a lane. Now you 
knaw." 

Without another word Red Ralph shoul- 
dered the cabinet and left the house. Before 
seven on the following day, he was back 
again, and felt honestly glad to find the 
object of his wrath already beyond it. 
Pastor Mauger had taken the hint and 
departed over-night. In fact, half an hour 
after the interview with Eva, the minister 
bid his landlady, who was a washerwoman, 
bring forth her donkey cart in the service of 
the Church. This she did, and Pastor 
Mauger and his two wooden trunks lay that 
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night at Tavistock, preparatory to starting 
on the following day to some distant address 
which we know not. 

So, after all, Sir Lawrence Carew secured 
the piece of black oak for fifty pounds. 
The Lord of the Manor greatly delights 
to this day in telling the tale of his 
cabinet, and he makes an excellent story 
of it undoubtedly ; but he dwells not over- 
much on the figure he cut at Gammer 
Shillabeer's sale, or the undignified exit he 
made therefrom. 
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A SHEEP-BELL jangled sharply and the 
wether that carried it, startled by a sudden 
footstep, jolted stiffly off, then turned and 
with his silly yellow eyes viewed the intruder. 
The sheep stared, chewed the cud and so fell 
to feeding again on the close grass that car- 
peted a lofty world between ridges of heather. 
Dartmoor stretched to the sky-line on every 
side in solemn brown billows and frozen 
foam-caps of stone. Summer clouds piled 
their sunny peaks and precipices above, and 
under the canopy of turquoise and pearl, 
tawny gold glimmered in the furzes and all 
the wild waste blushed with heather to the 
foot of its granite kings. Cloud shadows 
swept the land, here darkening the shining 
head of a tor, here painting purple patches in 
the sunshine, here turning the twinkling gold 
of a trout-stream to lead. But the clouds 
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were lofty, their shadows fleeting ; hot air 
shimmered over the ling and gorse and white 
flint road ; a noon-day sun burnt the world ; 
only the stream below, heard like a whisper 
from the high land, murmured cool promises 
between its green banks. From moorland 
mosaic of gold and amethyst the streamlet 
sprang, winding in the lowest level of the 
coomb. Rushes sprinkled the margins of it, 
and at one spot the waters widened to a little 
marsh, where a pathway of stone slabs crossed 
quaking emerald moss gemmed with silver 
splashes of seeding cotton-grass, and pink 
pearls of bog-heather. 

The footpath which led hither, and forward 
to a plank bridge over the stream itself, wound 
out of high furzes on the hill-side and vanished 
in like manner upon an acclivity beyond; but 
she who had come by it, after startling the 
bell-wether, pursued her road no further than 
the stream. Lizzie Rundle looked more a part 
of that wild, stern land than the sheep them- 
selves, or the ponies, or the heifers, whose 
red hides spattered the blue-green brake 
fern shining at the foot of the coomb. She 
was young, but her brow had furrows ruled 
there, and care clouded her eyes. Warm 
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blood raced under her brown skin, yet her 
mouth grew hard at the corners, her face was 
anxious and plain and not happy. Seen from 
afar, despite a sad-coloured garb, her splendid 
freedom of movement and rapid gait had pro- 
claimed her a joyous thing ; but once near 
enough to note her eyes, that impression 
vanished. Apart from her face, the woman 
was superb — a sculptor's dream — a magic 
wonder of curve and line from throat to thigh, 
from thigh to ankle. Over the heather she 
went, and over the stones till the little 
bridge was reached. Then she stood quite 
still and scanned the valley, making shadow 
with her sun-bonnet. The grey eyes which 
her father said could look deeper into a moor 
mist than even his own, soon spied the thing 
they roamed for : a drab spot moving half-a- 
mile away on the edge of the stream. Then 
the ghost of content hovered on the girl's 
mouth ; she plucked a briar off her petticoat, 
dried her hot face with her skirt, and turned 
again to watch the moving speck draw 
near. 

It was a man riding. He sat upon an 
empty sack with both his legs on the same 
side of the horse ; and as it reached the 
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bridge, he made a sound in his throat and 
the horse stopped. The rider was fair and 
his skin had tanned a bright red. Though 
regular, his features were cast in coarse mould 
and lacked character, owing to the weakness 
of mouth and chin. Thin yellowish whiskers 
grew round in old-fashioned style to the 
corners of his mouth, and there met a 
small, straw-coloured moustache. His fore- 
head was wrinkled, but not with thought; 
and now he smiled and his light blue eyes 
grew small as they rested on the woman's 
figure. Then he raised them to her face and 
ceased smiling. 

" You'm late," she said. 

He looked up at the sun and answered : 

" So I be. Us '11 push homealong. 'Tis 
nearly dinner. Did 'e come all this way from 
the 'ouse for tu meet me, Liz ? " 

*' What for else ? Theer's nort doin' just 
now, so I minched away. Faither's rid over 
tu Tavistock tu see Maister Radford, an' 
Polly's queer." 

"WiU'eride?" 

He face brightened into a smile as she 
looked up at him. 

"Along wi' you?" 
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'* Noa. rU get oflf an' let 'e 'ave the 'oss to 
eself." 

Then her face fell and she shook her head. 

"Ill walk. You bide wheer you be." 

He did not argue the point and they turned 
back up the hill from whence the girl had 
come. She trudged beside the horse and the 
man upon it watched her from under his 
brows while he chewed a straw in his little 
rabbit mouth. Presently he spoke. 

" D'you knaw, I be gettin' mighty weary 
o' the farm, Liz ? " 

She started, so slightly that the man failed 
to observe it, though he was watching keenly 
for the effect olf his words. 

" Weary o' ' Noa Man's Land/ Ben ? " 

"Ess — Gospel. If 'tweern't for you an' 
Polly an' the guv'nor, I shude a left afore 
now." 

Her heart hammered at her side and the 
multi-coloured moors whirled in her eyes. 
This man was her life. That he could speak 
thus casually of departure came as a thunder- 
bolt from the blue. Not that she had ever 
made sure. Only choice seemed to lie be- 
twixt her and her sister, and each had long 
read signs in him favourable to her own hopes. 
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" Tis this way : a day-lab'rer bain't bound 
tu bide in wan spot more'n another. An* a 
body graws tired-like of the moor, year in 
year hout I wants tu see a bit the world 
hup Hexeter way, wheer things bain't so bleak 
an' wisht an barren. Us graws rusty tu 
* Noa Man's Land.' Awnly your faither's 
that gude, an' you'm gude, an' Polly." 

There was some calculation in his face as 
he spoke and he stopped suddenly that he 
might hear if the girl felt moved at the threat 
of departure. 

Benjamin Gurney was the nearest approach 
to an animated clod one might see in a year 
of country life. A bubble he, blown from 
the red bosom of his native earth — the 
animated, muscular reincarnation of Dartmoor 
mutton and beef, with just sufficient brain to 
control it Few would live so long and learn 
so little, even in the heart of Dartmoor, as 
had Ben. But to him his life was a full thing, 
teeming with varied interests, not lacking in 
excitement and the possibility of triumphs. 
Five years he had worked at '*No Man's 
Land ; " there two women's hearts sprawled 
at his mercy ; and they beat in the bosoms 
of his master's daughters. He might win 
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Lizzie or Mary ; he had but to put forth his 
hand and pluck ; yet he waited and weighed 
the chances and calculated with such monkey- 
brains as the Everlasting had bestowed upon 
him, the respective advantages accruing from 
possession of the elder daughter or the 
younger. The fruit was unlovely and passion 
had no part in his argument. But for him 
future prosperity seemed wrapped up with 
one or other. And the information he desired 
appeared hard to come at. So he waited 
patiently and learned what he could, holding 
the balance with some cunning between the 
maids. 

Lizzie made no answer, so Ben proceeded. 

**They wants a hadge-tacker tu a farm 
nigh by Crediton, I 'ear tell ; and I be 'alf- 
ways in mind tu goa/' he said presently. 

"Sure I doant knaw what for you be 
drawed away so suddint, Ben. Why, I mind, 
a bit ago, you said, an' said more'n wance, as 
theer weern't noa bother plaace like Darty- 
moor." 

" An' what then ? I s'pose theer bain't 
noa bother plaace like hell. But that's not 
'sackly tu praise it. I weern't born 'pon top 
o't, though I've a lived 'pon top o't ; an' now 

X 
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I be tired tu death of et, I tell *e — if tweern't 
for you an* Polly." 

This was the only figure on the girl's 
horizon of life that brightened the same, and 
she had long since transformed Ben to a rare 
and splendid apparition of a man. His huge 
frame and regular features were all she saw. 
She missed the mean expression of his eyes, 
but knew that they were as blue as the sky in 
summer ; she discerned not the smallness of 
his soul, for her own was little larger; but 
she loved him by night and by day ; she 
prayed to God to let her win Ben and not 
her sister. It was her only prayer now ; for 
since years of pleading on behalf of her 
father's earthly welfare had remained un- 
answeredt she had abandoned approach to 
the Almighty on all subjects save this. 

The man, as we have declared, wanted 
information badly and thought the present a 
good opportunity. Farmer Rundle's private 
affairs formed frequent matter for debate 
amongst those of his trade and the lesser 
lives dependent upon them; but at "No 
Man's Land " it was treason to discuss such 
matters openly, and the man and his daughters 
alone knew the truth or fully appreciated their 
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eternal struggle for life, fought in loneliness, 
hidden from all eyes. 

'*You, that be a braave, peart gal, must 
feel cruel weary of the farm tu sometimes — 
eh, Liz ? ** 

'''Tis my world, my home, my faither's 
home." 

She hardly knew what she answered, for 
his words rang in her head, rang like a 
glorious clarion in her ears. **A braave, 
peart gal ! " The honey of such praise had 
never warmed her heart before. 

'' But you 11 tire of it ; you'll graw sick o 
bein' bawked up 'eer — ^same as me. Would 
'e care tu goa away if any was tu ax 'e, 
Liz?" 

It seemed as though the thing prayed for 
was on its way and knocking even now at the 
door of her heart. She grew unsteady and 
he, observing it, spake once more. 

*' In coourse Polly' 11 get the farm an' carry 
it on when your faither gaws — then " 

" 'Taint noa * in coourse ' about it," she said 
sharply, coming back to life again. " Her'm 
a year holder than me, that's all, and that 
bain't gwaine tu count wi' faither. Them 
as can work, an' work 'ard, be the awnly 
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sort tu wring a livin* hout the farm* I be a 
towser* — ^allus was ; Polly hain't. Luke at 
'er. Luke at 'er skin — so saft as crayme, an* 
so white. My arms be brown to the shoulder 
an' 'ard as yourn. The fight gaws tu the 
strong in these 'ere paarts." 

It seemed reasonable that Lizzie should 
succeed to the dreary glories of ** No Man s 
Land" farm-steading, and she spoke the 
truth when she proclaimed it probable. But 
the lurking words, so nearly tempted to Ben's 
lips, were choked back again just then by 
those others which she had uttered. She 
insisted too stoutly on her man's strength of 
muscle and will. He was a little frightened 
of her, and the lack of woman in her made 
him nervous. She, who yearned for his 
strong arm round her and his love and his 
kisses on her lips, was herself too strong, 
too unlovely, too unlovable. Yet, if what she 
said was true, Ben's ambitions would certainly 
require her for their fulfilment. He had long- 
pictured himself as the next master of "No 
Man's Land," with one of these women for 
mistress. He believed Liz. but not willingly ; 
and he decided with himself that Polly's 
* Hard-working woman. 
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statement must be heard also before he went 
further. Truly Liz would be invaluable, but 
her sister was more a woman — ^weaker, softer 
in body and disposition, more reliant, a 
thousand times better fitted to be a wife. 
Ben knew that with Polly he would be 
master in fact as well as in name ; in the case 
of Liz his supremacy promised to be uncertain. 
This train of thought her ' recent sturdy 
speeches fired, and, from trembling on the 
verge of a definite declaration, he retreated 
into taciturnity. She, not disappointed to 
find him so unexpectedly silent, held her own 
peace, and they plodded onward without 
words. He had made a vast stride in the 
right direction — that contented Liz and filled 
her heart with the glow of hope. Silence 
was no source of discomfort even at such a 
time. The uncultured and lowly who dwell 
in Nature's heart know that golden state 
better than the town-bred. They understand 
the charms of it and often practise it from 
choice, not from stupidity. 

Presently, on a lesser hill between two high 
tors, in a region unutterably desolate and 
barren save for the farm itself, "No Man's 
Land" appeared. A collection of square 
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patches lay huddled together on the mountain 
side — "new-takes" from the waste. Green 
and yellow-green they were, and, over against 
them, low barns clustered round a strawyard 
where the farmhouse stood. The face of it 
was black under a slate roof, but the wooden 
outhouses were thatched. Lonely, ugly, small, 
the centre of human activity appeared, though 
the fields, wrested from the moor with the 
sweat of men long dead, widened out upon 
nearer approach. In three of them fair hay 
waited the cutting ; elsewhere, barley already 
turned to pale gold. But the grass promised 
best. It was strong and thick and lush 
beneath the seed heads, little silvery waves 
raced over it as the breezes blew and in the 
soft under-growth glimmered ox-eyed daisy 
and lilac scabious. Rough unmortared walls, 
piled of granite splinters, cut the fertile lands 
from the peat and furze without. Sometimes 
a row of turfs surmounted them, and gave 
foothold and life to biting stone-crops or stray 
bunches of ling, laced here and there with the 
pink network of the dodder. 

A gate to the yard hung open, and within 
it drowsy silence reigned under blazing sun- 
shine. Only the buzz of blue flies on the hot 
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walls and the snoring grunt of a sleeping sow 
broke a great prevailing peace. Ben rode to 
the stable and Lizzie entered the house, at 
whose door stood rows of burnished cream- 
pans, like the shields of some knightly throng 
reposing within. Though the table was set 
out for the mid-day meal, Liz found the 
kitchen empty but for her sister's presence. 

The two girls were quite dissimilar save in 
feminine splendour of limb, and even here 
Polly more approached the female ideal. She 
was rounder, plumper, broader — dark as the 
other, but with a brow unlined, a fiace little 
kissed by the sun, eyes with no unrest in them. 
Life had run alike for them both, until now, 
when the future held a vital problem and their 
interests clashed. They discussed the problem 
freely at first, then abandoned it, each choosing 
rather to hug in secret the thought of her 
own fancied preference. But to-day a crisis 
was being lived through — a trial indeed 
which did not directly affect Benjamin 
Gurney, though it must go far towards 
determining the future of them all. Only 
Lizzie, her sister, and the shepherd knew that 
farmer Rundle had ridden without money in 
his pocket to Tavistock ; only they were 
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aware that on the previous day his little store 
had been exhausted in payment of the hands. 
Times were often hard enough, and endless 
difficulties at all times threatened final 
disaster ; but the old farmer had contrived to 
thrash along year after year with a stout 
upper lip for friend and foe and an assump- 
tion of prosperity that never in reality 
existed after his wife's death. His daughters 
knew, his shepherd, one Timothy Stancombe, 
had long guessed the truth, but the rest of 
the world possessed no inkling of it, and those 
interested had agreed to credit farmer Rundle 
with some store snugly invested which 
helped to eke out life on the lean acres of 
'* No Man's Land," That day, however, the 
landlord must learn the truth ; and though 
he had very little doubt of the issue, Andrew 
Rundle, according to custom, put a good face 
on the trouble and sallied forth, hoping 
against hope that his own previous record 
and his accounts of the hay harvest about to 
be gathered in might soften a heart usually 
held to be adamant Running water will not 
wear away every stone ; for widows' tears 
had rained on Squire Radford's heart more 
than once and found no flaw in the flint. 
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Mary was looking out of the window at 
Ben and did not turn upon her sister's 
entrance until the latter asked a question. 

" 'Ave e 'otted the pie or left un cold ? " 

"I've a 'otted un," she answered, then, 
going to the oven, drew therefrom a potato 
pie of handsome girth. Liz drank a glass of 
water and began her food, while, a few 
moments later, three men, including Benjamin, 
and another woman took their seats at the 
board. All ate their dinner there excepting 
Pearson, who dwelt with his wife in the 
dignity of a separate cot. The talk was of 
hay harvest, to begin on the morrow, and the 
weird red and blue giant that had come from 
Princetown that morning to do the cutting. 
All praised the machine mightily, though to 
other eyes the gaudy red monster was wholly 
hideous, blotting its environment and striking 
the sight like a blow. But the point of view 
is everything. 

Pollen from the ripe hay filled the air at 
" No Man's Land " and it had given Mary a 
feverish cold. She was not looking her best 
— 3, fact Ben noted as he ate. He rarely 
said much to either woman while the other 
was present, but when Lizzie left the kitchen 
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and the rest had also departed, excepting 
only Polly and himself, he lingered over a 
last few scraps of bread and cheese that he 
might hint in the elder daughter's ear matters 
of similar purport to those already spoken 
before Liz. He repeated his pretence of 
leaving the farm and she, with less self- 
control than her sister, was frightened and 
showed it Ben felt gratified at the womanly 
exhibition. It drew him towards Polly a 
little despite her streaming cold and red eye- 
lids. Her dismay tickled him pleasantly and 
chimed with ideas already growing in his 
mind. He, too, was a believer in the theory 
that farmer Rundle had money put by, upon 
the interest of which, backed by " No Man's 
Land" he made shift to live. And, as 
became the rights of a first-bom, Polly 
perhaps would enjoy ultimate possession of 
the larger share — more especially if Lizzie 
carried on the farm. The questions Ben 
now designed to ask were an impertinence, 
but he guessed that fact would not matter to 
this girl. She was hungry for him and he 
knew it. Only one possibility missed his 
muddy calculations : that Polly, to gain her 
ends, might not answer the truth. 
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" When be the Guv'nor comin' back ? " 

" By tea, I s'pose." 

" Wunnerful tu me, 'tis, 'ow reglar *e pays 
'is rent, bad seasons an' gude." 

" Ess, an' alius ave done. Tis more'n a 
many du." 

" T'is more'n a many can. An* yet * Noa 
Man's Land ' bain't ower-fat best o' times ? " 

She wondered what had taken him on this 
delicate ground. He was hot and perspiring 
from his dinner, but he had only drunk a pint 
of thin cider. Ben having progressed thus 
far, plunged forward, counting for safety in 
her affection. 

"They do tell as Guv'nor's gotten blunt 
stawed away in the Funds, whatever them be. 
But coourse it ain't noa business of us, as I 
sez when the matter be mentioned." 

She saw he was feeling for facts and 
guessed why. She also speculated as to 
whether her sister had been asked the same 
question during her walk that morning. The 
knowledge of Lizzie's forenoon excursion to 
meet Ben had depressed her not a little at 
the time. But now it was her turn and the 
opportunity to precipitate events lay before 
her. She knew that no such store of money 
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as was hinted at existed; she realised that 
her father might be back in an hour with 
tidings of ruin ; but she lived in the moment 
and debated what word would most likely 
bring the labourer's huge arms round her. 
Thus thinking she made no immediate 
answer and Ben feared he had been too bold. 

"As I sez, bain't none o' my business, 
Polly ; awnly I feels a'most like wan o* the 
fam'ly now, and, Lard 'e knaws, I'd be glad 
tu think the ole man's 'eart weern't so 'eavy 
as 'is faace du sometimes luke. I ded'n' 
harsk 'im, nor yet Liz, but I felt like I cude 
harsk you," 

Herein was matter for triumph. Her 
heart beat fast and her eyes grew misty. 

" Why, as tu that, us'll gaw on as we'm 
gwaine, I s'pose. I doan't knaw 'bout 
faither's money exacally " 

The prevarication was clever for a primi- 
tive maid — sl vague statement quickened by 
desire. She neither affirmed nor denied, but 
her broken sentence implicitly credited her 
father with the possession of more worldly 
wealth than had ever existed for him save on 
rumour's tongue. The lie was silly, in that 
farmer Rundle's return might be likely to 
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presently proclaim it one; but, for the 
moment, Polly's falsehood seemed destined to 
reap the desired reward. And in fact it did 
do so. Ben thought for a while with his eyes 
upon the stone floor. A dead black-beetle 
lay there and he picked it up and flung it into 
the fire. At the same moment he heard 
Lizzie going to the garden. She had to pass 
the window, and Ben sat down on the settle 
out of sight of it and put his hand on his 
mouth that Polly might be silent until her 
sister was beyond earshot. When she had 
gone, he asked another question, brutal in its 
blunt directness. But he took no trouble 
to hide the drift of his thoughts and Polly 
saw no reason why he should do so. 

•* I wonders sometimes which of you 
maidens your faither be most 'dieted tu, Polly ? 
Now it 'pears as if 'twas you, an* then again 
er seems tu take kinder tu Liz." 

As a matter of fact, farmer Rundle's paternal 
affection was pretty equally divided between 
his girls. Upon the whole, Liz enjoyed the 
greater part of his esteem. She could do man's 
work and liked it; she was the stronger beast 
and saved another hand on the place. But 
her sister chose to think otherwise and was 
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honest when she declared herself to possess 
the better part of her parent's affection. 

"'Taint for me tu say, awnly truth's truth. 
I reckon I be faither's favourite, 'cause why? 
'Cause I thinks more about un than what Liz 
du. Lizzie be a gude maid, as us all knaws, 
but 'er's *ard like — cruel 'ard sometimes — an 
laughs at aches an' pains, an' doan't sym- 
pathise wi' faither's rheumatics, which I does 
du, Liz 'ave a man's 'art in a wummon's 
buzzom, so faither sez." 

" She's that hindependent" 

" Ess fay. But noa wummon's complete 
in 'erself I reckon. They caan't live 'appy 
away from men folk, noa more'n Jackie- 
twoad* can live away from the marsh an' the 
bogs. I judge I be more of a wummon 
than what Liz be, so faither 'pears tu take a 
bit softer like tu me." 

Ben was now convinced that wisdom 
pointed towards Polly. His fate lay before 
him. By a tremendous eflfort of will he 
summoned desire and even passion to his 
heart and told himself the girl was comely. 
Then he went over to her, looked out of the 
kitchen window to see the coast was clear, 
• Wm-o'-the-Wisp. 
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and plumped down on his knees by her chair, 
putting one arm round her waist as he did 
so. 

For her the supreme moment had arrived. 
The man whom she loved told her that 
he also loved her with all his heart and 
soul. His heart might be a dirty little organ 
and his soul not worth damnation ; but that 
mattered nothing to her for she did not 
know it She believed him as good as any- 
thing God had been at the trouble to 
make. 

"You faither'm right," he said, ** right an' 
wise to set *e up, cause you m the properest 
maiden hever I seed, or any man ; an' I've a 
doted deep on 'e, Mary Rundle — doted deep 
on 'e these many an' many days. I got a 
power of love for 'e ; an' if so be as you'll 
marry I — then, s'elp me God, I'll be true to 'e 
— true alius." 

Polly missed the woeful anticlimax, for 
Ben's speech struck her as a grander exposi- 
tion of language than any she had heard until 
that hour. 

" I love 'e well, Ben Gurney," she said, 
** an' I'll never bate the love I bears 'e, come 
what shall tu us. I'll make 'e the best, 
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lovinest wife I can ; an' I love *e, I love 'e, 
I love 'e!" 

He hugged her, pressing her to himself 
with the bear s caress of his kind ; and she 
shut her eyes and let him squeeze. A new 
heaven hung above a new earth for her and 
Paradise, with this Adam, lay spread in the 
future. She felt she loved Lizzie again too. 

" That '11 du, Ben— that '11 du for wance. 
Lord I luke at my apern! Ill be black'n 
blue, come to-morrow. Mind now an* tell 
faither bimbye night, when us be gone tu 
bed. But doan't 'e tell Lizzie. TU du that" 

" Trust you ! " he said, his little eyes 
twinkling, "only not yet. Wait till I tells 
'e. IVe a mind tu bide till arter ay-arrest.* 
Can e keep the secret so long ? " 

Ah, that secret! It was laughing in her 
eyes, riding like a king on her heaving breast, 
leaping, crying, blazing itself abroard from 
every pore of her. But she said she would 
try and lock it out of sight if he so willed. 

" It makes a brave tantara in my eart, 
Ben — singin' like, an' callin', callin' tu me tu 
tell every person 'bout the plaace; but I'll 
shut the lid on't if I can." 

• Hay-harvest. 
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So he went away and she lay with her 
head on her hands at the table and dreamed 
golden dreams and shed tears the hay-fever 
was not responsible for. She forgot she had 
won him with a lie, that the coming hour might 
blast her present glory and turn the man's 
heart cold. She only remembered the feel of 
his arms round her, the delicious nothingness 
of her strength in his grip, the sunny smell of 
his face, the hot kisses he had piled upon her 
hair and cheek and lips. She had awakened 
from a dream of nineteen years' duration 
and suddenly begun to live. Forgetting the 
rotten foundations of her present happiness, 
the poor fool already pictured the edifice to 
rise upon them. And as she thought, a 
sound, familiar enough, fell upon her ear. It 
was the klink, klink of an old horse's hind 
shoes as he knocked them together, and Polly 
knew her father had come home. Whether 
life or death awaited them all she could 
not tell, but the fair fabric of her romance 
looked too beautiful to shatter just then ; so 
she fled away from the truth till it should 
overtake her. And while she slipped on her 
sun-bonnet and hastened afield where Lizzie 
might be found, Benjamin Gurney was taking 
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the air in another direction and learning more 
than the air could teach him. 

He had wandered through the cow-byres, 
past a stony patch of potatoes, to a gate which 
opened on a rutted, grass-grown road strug- 
gling for a hundred yards over the moor and 
then throwing itself exhausted into a little 
gravel-pit. Shepherd Stancombe was working 
here sifting yellow gravel and piling it into a 
cart He had something to say to Ben and 
was glad of the opportunity. The old man's 
interests in the world were narrowed to this 
dreary corner of it. Childless, he lived with 
his wife at ** No Mans Land" and had dwelt 
there, man and boy, for fifty years. Upon 
the previous day, his master had confided in 
Stancombe for the first time and hinted that a 
word or two touching a delicate subject might 
be dropped to the hands. So Ben's elation 
was cut short as the old man spoke, with 
misery in his eyes and a senile tear upon his 
cheek. 

** Sit down theer an' listen tu me. I want 'e. 
I want tu tell 'e what maister bin a sayin' to 
me private, me bein' 'is 'ead man. Theer's 
a pack o' trouble brewin', an' 'tis just this : 
who be gwaine to share it wi' the guv'nor ? 
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In coourse I shell, bein' part o* the plaace so tu 
say, an' 'ead man; but you, an' Fuge, an' 
Jerry Croft an t'others must du as you'm 
pleased. 'Tis like this 'eer: maister bain't 
wan tu cry even though 'er's 'urted, but theer's 
times when a man caan't 'sackly keep 'is 
troubles 'id and this 'eer's wan. You knaw 
'e be gone to Tavistock tu see Mr. Radford ?*' 

" Ess, wi the rent." 

" Noa, my son : wi'out it. *E paid us up 
tu the last few shillin' in the 'ouse yesterday." 

*' God A'mighty ! Broke !" 

"I 'opes not, but you knaws Squire 
Radford ; you can mind what 'e done hout 
Little Goyle way, when the rent weern't on 
'and. Last time as 'e paid, maister told un 
the next bit 'ud have tu be dragged hout 'is 
marrer bones ; an' Radford smiled that smile, 
like them stone dowls you see 'pon the church, 
an' said as 'tweern't no hodds tu 'im where 
the money corned from so long as it ringed 
right." 

'' But I '^ard as e'd got a bit put by." 

*'You 'eard wrong then. An' the pint's 
this : come what may, if 'e stops 'eer, wages 
be gwaine tu vail till times mend. 'E sez as 
'e wont blaame none as doan't like tu stick by 
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the ship, but 'twould be purty middlin' mean 
tu leave un afore the *ay-arrest anyways, an' 
I made so hold's tu say as I knawed all on 
you 'ud wait that long. Coourse 'e knawed 
as I'd stay 'long wi' un." 

A flutter of drab drapery on the ridge above 
the pit stopped Stancombe here, and Ben, 
without expressing any views, pointed to where 
farmer Rundle's daughters walked together. 

" What becomes o' them gals ? " 

•' They knaws. They've alius knawed the 
trouble an' kep stout 'arts. They'll bide wi' 
maister whatever vails." 

"They knawed all the time! Did Polly 
knaw?" 

'' Ess, in course. Not that she be a patch 
on t'other." 

Ben scowled, his jaw fell, his nose 
wrinkled up like a rabbit's and he used such 
foul language as he had at command. 

And the sisters passed meantime over the 
moor to a stream-side hard by, for Mary 
yearned to tell her secret already. To keep it 
proved wholly beyond her powen Liz had 
abandoned her work at the other's suggestion 
and together they strolled by the little river 
that flowed below '* No Man's Land." Each 
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wondered at the spirits of the other and 
Polly, more particularly, marvelled to see 
about Liz a buoyant sprightliness of manner 
quite foreign to her nature. Presently they 
sat them down by babbling waters, and the 
elder asked her sister for some explanation to 
a humour so rare. 

" Doan t knaw," answered Liz ; *' maybe 
the fine weather. You'm braave an' gay tu, 
spite the fever hon you." 

Mary blew her nose and answered, 

" Tis 'bout Ben." 

The other started violently at an announce- 
ment so unexpected. She had no idea of the 
recent conversation, but she remembered her 
own walk before dinner and the conversation 
which accompanied it 

*' I met un's marnin an' us talked," she said 

" An us talked arter dinner. An' — an' 'e've 
harsked me tu marry un, Liz." 

A strange, mottled colour stained the 
listener's face as she heard. She gasped for 
a moment, then screamed her answer, so 
suddenly that the noise frightened a white- 
throated dipper fifty yards away. He left 
his perch and was gone up stream on black 
wings in a moment 
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" What — what du 'e say ? Harsked you tu 
marry un?" 

** Why shuden 'e ? 'Er's a right tu 'is awn 
mind, adden 'er ?" 

** But awnly's mamin ! Oh my God! an' 
I thought " 

She broke off, ior a hurricane of passion 
rolled up into her throat and choked hen 
Her forehead and cheeks grew blood-charged, 
her body shook as she rose to her feet, her 
lips drew hard over her teeth. 

" An' I be gwaine tu take 'un — theer now 
— an' why not ? " said Mary stoutly, though 
her heart quailed at the spectacle of such 
wrath as she had never seen till then. 

"Marry un — you — arter what 'e tawled 
I ? You've staled un away from me be'ind 
my back ! You've a lied to un, I'll swear, 
same as what you 'ave tu faither 'n me 'fore 
now. You shan't marry un — 'fore God, I 
sez it ! Blast 'e— I'll kill 'e first ! " 

The truth hurled so hard and so unex- 
pectedly stung Mary into bold retort — a thing 
nothing perhaps had done but the random 
yet true allegations that she had lied to 
Ben and so gained him. Anger fed on this 
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Statement, and showing a physical courage 
her real nature lacked, she spoke. 

" I hain't 'feared o' you, you jealous fule ! 
wheer's the man livin' 'ud want a hugly, 
cross-tempered cat-a-mountain like what 
you " 

A scream of pain cut the sentence, for Liz, 
now anger-mad, justified the utterance and 
with crooked fingers had flown like a tigress 
straight at the other's face. Mary felt a hot 
stab in her cheek and fell back with three 
red gashes branded there — a hideous devil's 
trident of a wound that brought the blood 
pattering down over her chin and neck. She 
fell back with a wild whirl of crooked words 
and, knowing herself no match in strength 
for the raging creature before her, picked up 
humanity's first weapon : the simple, jagged 
lump of flint with which primeval men and 
maidens settled their vexed questions in 
the Age of Stone. She flung blindly, and 
whether an angel or a fiend directed her aim 
who shall determine ? The flint struck Liz 
on her forehead and brought the girl down in 
a heap at the margin of the water. There- 
upon the other woman, dimly guessing 
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what she had done, staggered away to the 
farm. 

But Mary did not reach her home at that 
time, for upon the road Ben met her and she 
was sobbing in his arms before he knew it. 
He had come from his conversation with 
Stancombe to see her, but the manner of 
their meeting and the sensational nature of 
her first utterance he had not foreseen. She 
noted nothing of the black cloud on his face, 
nor guessed that he was seeking her just 
then. 

- I've kill her— IVe kill Liz. She'm lyin' 
down tu the river. Us fought 'bout you, Ben, 
an' I cudn't 'ide it, an' I tawld 'er an' — an' 
she — she loved 'e tu, an' 'twas hell loose 
when she knawed you was gwaine tu marry 
me. Luke't my faace. £r tored it that 
savage, an' me, blind wi' blood an' temper, 
thrawed a gert stone — an' she'm daid. But 
I done it hout o' love for you, Ben, I did." 

She clung to him, weeping wildly, and the 
brine bit the red gashes on her cheek where 
they stood out fiery red rimmed with 
white. 

Benjamin Gurney did not believe his 
sweetheart's confession, nor, in any case, did 
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he care for Lizzie's fate. His heart was 
swelling with a vast wrong; since hearing 
the shepherd he had changed his mind ; now 
he yearned only to turn his back on " No 
Man's Land " for ever. 

"You'm a damn wicked wummon," he 
began harshly, and pushed her hands from 
his shoulders. She fell away white and 
shaking, while it flashed to her mind that 
the man had seen her father and heard 
the truth. 

** What du 'e mean, Ben — lovey ? " 

** I sez you m a lyin* baggage, an' so you 
be. You kindiddled me intu tellin' 'e as I 
loved 'e, an' you knawed all the whiles your 
faither was a ruined man, wi' nought but the 
poor-'ouse afore 'im." 

" Noa, noa, Ben — ted'n truth. I ded'n 
knaw, I swear to God I ded'n knaw that" 

" You did, an' tawld a strammin' gert lie as 
er 'ad money. An' theer's a hend on't. I 
be gwaine wance for all, an' I doan't love 'e 
noa moor." 

That was all he said, and she lifted her 
hands out to him and tried to speak but 
found no words. In a moment he was gone, 
striding fast and not looking back. Then 
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she dropped her hands and stood there, like 
a stone woman, gazing into her thoughts. 

She had lost her soul and taken another's 
life for this. And as Ben vanished, the thing 
in the valley came back to her and she 
wished that it had been Lizzie s part to fling 
the stone. Then fear reigned for a few mad 
moments and she turned to fly far and hide 
away from the doom of those that kill. But, 
standing panting on the hill a while, her 
mood changed, and death frowned no more, 
but smiled and looked a friend. Then she 
turned again and went back to her sister. 
Great determination held her. If Lizzie was 
dead, she would die too ; if not, her own 
tribulation might win the pardon which 
nothing less could. 

But her heart grew sick upon return to the 
streamlet, for Lizzie lay where she had fallen. 
One arm was in the water and one lock of 
tumbled hair waved in the current like the 
dark river-grass. Her body was limp and a 
little blood guttered down her face to the 
corner of her mouth. Her eyes were shut 
and her brown tanned skin had taken upon 
it a colour that the other thought was death. 

Mary dragged the unconscious woman 
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from the water, took off her own apron, 
dipped it in the stream and mopped Lizzie's 
face clean, pouring water also upon her fore- 
head. There a great bump already bulged, 
half hidden by the low-growing hair. 

No flutter of life showed as yet, and the 
frightened girl tore open her sister's gown, 
loosened her garments and pressed cold, 
shaking fingers under her left breast. Then 
a sigh escaped Mary s lips, for a slow heart- 
beat told her the worst had not happened. 
More cold water brought Liz round and she 
opened her eyes while the other burst into 
hysterical thanksgivings. 

''Glory be! Glory be! I thought I'd 
killed 'e, Liz, I did. Say you'm better, will 
'e.^ Thank God for 'is mercy. Say you 
bain't gwaine to die, dear Lizzie ! " 

The awakened girl looked about her with 
strange, solemn eyes, as of one returned from 
the threshold of mystery. Her mind was 
groping amid events ; chaos reigned, and as 
from it first rose the memory of her walk 
with Ben, she smiled, 

"Say you'm better, sister. Tell me you 
bain't gwaine tu die, along o' what I done 
to e. 
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A moment later Liz found vision growing 
clear and saw before her a white, haggard 
face with hair tumbled round about it and 
great wheals cut across her cheek. 

** Your face be all tored," she said in a slow, 
weary voice. 

" Tain't nothin'." 

Then recollection burst like a summer 
storm over Lizzie's mind, and she breathed 
hard and her eyes turned up and she fainted 
again. But a quicker recovery followed, and 
Polly, thinking her narrative of a nature 
likely to soothe the sufferer's soul, babbled the 
truth as fast as her tongue could tell it 

" I've a seed Ben Gurney, an' 'e've thrawed 
I awver, Liz. Ess, 'e 'ave, an' 'e's gwaine 
away, 'cause faither be comed back, an' I 
s'pose Ben's 'eard bad noos. An' 'e 'ates me 
now — an' — ^an' I've a lost un, Liz, so you'd 
best tu forgive me. My 'eart's brawk as 'tis." 

** Why ded'n 'e 'eave thickee theer stone 
arder?" asked the other, looking at her 
sister's weapon where it lay. Mary was 
crying again convulsively and Liz gazed 
upon her in silence for some length of time. 
Then her hard eyes softened and she put her 
hands to her aching head and spoke again. 
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" I be sorry I sclowed 'e so cruel. Tweern't 
me, but somethin' in me as I ded'n knaw was 
theer. Bain't noa gude suffin' like that. 
We'm both wicked maids, an' daft, an' us 'ave 
lost all now. Come home — come home wi 
me tu faither. Us must think o' faither, 
'cause er s lost all tu." 

She rose tearless and stood unsteadily with 
her hands still held to her head. Then 
battling down her own misery, Polly supported 
her sister and they moved slowly, lifelessly 
to their home. 

Lizzie spoke again as they neared the farm. 

" My 'air 'ides this 'ere lump, an' I can say 
I be wiwery along o' the fainty weather, if 
faither sees I'm queer. You'd best tu say as 
you failed in the brimbles an' sclowed your 
cheek that way." 

" Ess, so I will." 

They spoke no more until they approached 
the farm. It was necessary that they should 
go through the kitchen to reach their bed- 
room, and here they ran unexpectedly upon 
their father. The old grey man was tramp- 
ing up and down the stone floor and smoking 
his wooden pipe — a luxury he only affected 
at rare moments of unusual elation. 
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" Tul tu me ! what 'ave e done, Polly ? " 
he exclaimed at first sight of his elder 
daughter. 

" I failed in the brimbles,faither — tain't noa 
account" 

But farmer Rundle had seen a woman's 
mark before. He grew sober and looked at 
Liz. 

** You bin fightin'," he said, " tu grawed 
gals ! Shame on 'e ! Tis time I found 'e 
mates, I reckon. Wedlock an' winter tames 
maids and beastes, so they say. But, gude 
cess tu't, you doan't harsk my tidin's, though 
you sees me smokin' my lucky pipe hall the 
time." 

" Hus 'eard hevil noos," said Lizzie. 

" Then 'e 'eard lies. Aw ! Dally buttons 1 
I doan't knaw wheer tu begin tellin 'e. It 
comed o' prayin', I'll swear. I, as ain't prayed 
since mother was tuke, wrastled brave wi' 
the Lard last night, hour by hour — an' 'E 
'eard, danged if 'E dedn. An what's terrible 
coorious like is that 'E 'eard tu days 'fore I 
prayed tu 'Un! Ess, an' you can sing, 
' Glory be tu Faither, Son an' Ghost ' now, 
cause the old carmudgeon's daid I Radford 
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was struck Toosday an' died yesterday ! My 
stars ! I cud'n b'lieve it when they tawld me. 
An' I seed 'is son, what's been aggicated at 
Camburdge College — a genleman him I 'Ow 
Radford bred 'un I doan't knaw. Sich new 
fangled hideas tu ! Bating of rents an' that ! 
Hus o' the sile's a gwaine to be treated 
differ'nt like, an' that 'andsome, you'd never 
think. God be gude tu un — er's jonic* I 
promise 'e. An* mind what I sez : theerll be 
prayin' reg'lar in this 'eer 'ouse 'encefarrard — 
same as when mother was alive. Hus must 
du tu the Lard as we'm done by or I'll knaw 
the reason why not." 

He crowed and chuckled and then made a 
further remark. 

** An' another 'mazin' thing ! Just 'fore you 
comed in, I went hout in the yard tu luke for 
Stancombe, an* who shude I see but Ben 
Gurney comin' down from the tallet wheer e* 
sleeps hover the loft ? 'E 'ad 'is lil box wi' 'im 
an' was a march in' away ! Then I sees as 
Stancombe 'ad tawled un 'bout the trouble an' 
'e counted to clear, bag and bundle, 'fore I 
comed 'ome. ''Ullo,' I sez, an' er turned so 
red's a beet. * Might a stuck by a gude 

* Honest. 
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maister till the ay was cut an' stawed,' I 
sez. An' 'e grunted wi'out a word. * Well, 
gude evenin', noa doubt you'll be main glad 
to 'ear as alls well wi' me for the fucheer.* 
An' 'e grunted agin and goed hoff so 'ard's 'e 
cude trapse long the Princetown Road. He 
weern't never noa true moor-man, and I alius 
knawed it Us be well rids of un." 
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"Them as won't be ruled by the rudder, 
must be ruled by the rock, Jan Bates. 'Tis 
a old Garnish sayin' that, an' so true as old. 
Froward he be, froward he will be. Not wan 
iotum o' sense in un. Love childern's all 
purty much the same, I'm thinkin'. Dicks 
got lawless blood in's weins, along wi' his 
faither's faace." 

"An' his mother's warm 'art," answered 
John Bates. " You'm his huncle, and you'm 
not the man to be 'ard on any youngster, 
if I knaws you, Tummas." 

Thomas Wonnacott shook his head doubt- 
fully, as though neither accepting nor quite re- 
pudiating his companion's statement Then 
he shifted his pipe and looked out over a 
grey sea, streaked with foam and torn with 
wind. Presently he resumed his seat on the 
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weather side of a wall that ran breast-high 
round the seaward extremity of Daleham 
quay. 

'' Tis like this, Bates : Michael Bosco had 
his evil way wi' my sister, an' then, when 
Nachur* let out the wicked secret, he hups 
an' shabs horf, like the sneakin' 'ound 'e 
weer. 

" Aye, an' I mind now how, when Bosco 
left Daleham, you seed the last of un on this 
'eer quay. He were for staylin' away in the 
customs cutter to Dartymouth ; but you'd a 
got the truth from your sister Mary that 
same marnin', an' you met Mike 'eer, by they 
steps, just as he weer gwaine." 

" So I did. Right an' might was on wan 
side that time. * Make a 'onest gal of *er or 
I'll kill 'e, Mike Bosco,' I ses. 'Time 
enough when I come back-long, Tummas 
Wonnacott,' he ses. Then I used 'im 'ard, an' 
I doubt but I would a killed 'en theer an' then, 
but for they coastguards an' 's brother, which 
was wan of 'em» Howsomever 'er got away 
more dead than livin.' An' he never shawed 
'is brown faace 'eer no more. That weer 
purty near twenty year ago, Jan. Then the 
baaby comed, an' I doant say but I thought 
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'twould be a blessin' if the cheel and its 
mother halso went down to the dust together 
— from the hevil to come like. But they 
dedn' by no means, an' the brat, as near broke 
Mary Wonnacott's 'art, when she knawed 
'twas on the way, brought new life wi' it 
when it ded come. Hus caan't fathom that ; 
but a mother's a mother, an' shares summat 
wi' the she-tiger and bitch-wolf, as doant 
wear no weddin'-rings. Mary 'ave brought 
the boy up, an' 'er life's dwindled down just 
to 'im. The world's nothin' to her cept 
for 'im." 

" Do Dick knaw 'bout 'is faither ? " 
" Yes, in a manner of speakin'. Er knaws 
'e lef Mary 'fore hever they went to church ; 
an' er knaws the name of un ; an' 'e ses 'e's 
gwaine to roam the world hover some fine 
day an' find Bosco an' bring 'un home tu 'is 
mother ; but I reckon 'e won't roam far while 
Mary's alive. Dick's a lazy gert knaw-nort 
of a boy." 

At this moment Richard himself came 
briskly along the quay — 3, smooth, brown- 
faced lad, froward enough, as his uncle 
had declared, but well put together, strong, 
good-hearted and energetic when he liked. 
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Dick had desired to go into the Royal Navy, 
but his mother pleaded with him against that 
course ; so a promising lad seemed likely to 
be spoiled and good material ruined. The 
boy was degenerating fast into a mere long- 
shore loafer. He stopped at Daleham, in 
mischief most of his time, the cock of the 
walk among the youngsters of the neighbour- 
hood. His birth counted for nothing, nor 
did the shame of it weigh overmuch with 
him. Once only had a fisherman laughed at 
him on that score, and Dick had knocked the 
man off a twenty-foot breakwater into the 
sea, rescuing him afterwards with great 
deliberation. He was a wild hawk of a boy, 
and risked his life from morning till night 
either on the water, upon the cliffs among 
the gulls' nests, or where any spice of danger 
might be held to lurk. He loved his mother 
with his whole heart, and caused her at all 
times a world of mingled anxiety and joy. 
Nobody ever knew what Dick would do 
next. Certainly with years his determination 
to go forth and find his father and bring him 
home to Daleham waned somewhat The 
world was a mighty big place to hunt for a 
man in ; and Dick discovered that all anybody 
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could tell him of his father amounted to the 
certainty that he had long left England and 
was sailing foreign seas if yet alive. The boy 
was young, and his mother an ever-present 
excuse for shirking the calls of life; so, 
despite his uncle's unceasing reproofs, he 
lived on lazily — a, hero among other lazy 
boys, by virtue of his commanding strength 
and pluck. 

Dick came down the quay to where old 
Wonnacott and John Bates were smoking 
under the sheltered side of the sea-wall. He 
stopped before them and spoke abruptly : 

" I bin up long on the Head. 'Tis wicked 
weather brewin* to the sou'-east I reckon — a 
black gale I guess. The air's a stingin' wi' it 
already." 

**How'm the DowFs Teeth a lookin' 
then ? " asked Garth. 

The Devil's Teeth was a ridge of sunken 
rocks which showed a jagged, serrate 
edge above water at low tide. They lay to 
the east of Daleham harbour, about a mile or 
less from shore, and a lofty sea-mark stood 
upon them. 

** Old Nick's turnin' nasty," answered the 
lad ; " he's champin' the seas to froth an' 
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shawin' 'is teeth somethin' cruel. I tell *e 
theer's a hugly tumble and a tidy bobbery of 
weather out to-night. 'T wouldn't break my 
'eart if summut got piled hup theer bim- 
bye,' 

** Hout on you, you damn'd boy ! " swore 
his uncle. **You — you as dwells in the 
sound o' the deep sea, and 'mongst them as 
lives by it — you to say that ! God A'mighty ! 
Simminly you'm wickeder than hever you 
faither was afore 'e wi' awl 'is rascal ways. 
Be you mazed? I'd rather see 'e a fule 
than a rascal. Mayhap the Lard'll Axiv^you 
'pon a lee shore 'fore' e's done with 'e. Your 
eart's 'arder'n they rocks be — an' blacker 



tu." 



"'Taint that," explained Dick, in no way 
dismayed by a reproof sufficiently well-earned. 
'Taint as I'd wish hany 'urt to hany sea- 
farin' man, huncle. But 'tis like this 'eer: 
Long Dyke's laid by wi' some ill that's took 
un in the loins, an' I be next — next for the 
life-boat I've got Cap'n Silver's 'urd for't, 
an' 'e caan't go back on that, 'cause bothers 
eard'n besides me. 'Twas down tu Darty- 
mouth regatta, wheer 'e seed me raw. That's 
why I'd not cry if so be theer comed trouble 
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hout in the Dowrs Teeth Yore the wind 
changes." 

" Tis true that," said Bates. " Long Dyke 
be in dock wi* boneshave* — ^bent tudouble 
wi 'it ; an* this 'eer bwoy's next" 

** Do your mother knaw 'bout it, Dick ? " 
asked Mr. Wonnacott, 

** No, she don't ; there b'aint no call to tell 
er." 

They plodded along the breakwater, which 
jutted at right angles to the quay and shel- 
tered the little harbour. The gloaming was 
full of a wailing wind ; the smoke blew down 
from the cottages that clustered upwards 
under the clifF-brow ; louder and louder came 
the hoarse cry of white water breaking in 
foaming, swirling layer upon layer over the 
sands of Daleham Bay. Snug beneath the 
cliffs, distant a few hundred yards from the 
village, stood the red-roofed life-boat house. 
Night was beating up fast on the rough wings 
of a heavy gale from the south-east The 
shore, such at least as could be seen of it, 
stretched, rock-studded and desolate, under a 
lowering January sky of tattered cloud, which 
already blotted the crests of the cliffs. Aloft, 
• Sciatica. 
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one g^rey gull hung for a moment motionless 
against the wind, then wheeling in a swift and 
noble sweep, fled, wailing the 'first notes of 
the storm-song, 

*' A dirty night, an' gwaine to be a dama- 
tion sight worser," said John Bates. ** 'Twill 
blaw gert guns when the tide turns. I be for 
home. Ded that fule Lillicrap put out this 
marnin' ? 'Cause, hif so, I reckon 'e's sorry 
'fore now." 

" No, 'e ded'n," answered Dick, " Lilli- 
crap talks a sight o' jaw inside doors — 
'specially the doors of the *Wheatsheaf '; but 
it doan't count for nothin'. Theer's alius 
some excuse ready when the time comes to 
be doin'." 

" True, sonny ; hif Lillicrap done 'arf 
what 'e's gwaine tu du, an' catched 'arf what 
'e's gwaine tu catch, theer wadn' be quarter 
the feesh in the sea round these paarts as theer 
his," declared Mr. Bates. 

The trio turned, and as Dick with his 
uncle reached their cottage, perched about 
half way up the little winding main street of 
the village, the boy spoke, with his hand on 
the latch. 

" Doan't 'e name what I told 'e 'bout the 
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life-boat to mother, will 'e, huncle Tummas ? 
'Cause she'm such a timmersome sawl like." 

"Not me. God send theer b'aint no call 
to name it to none." 

But a terrific storm raged in the Channel 
through that night, and few of the oldest men 
in Daleham recollected worse weather on 
their coasts. A blizzard of fine snow came up 
out of the sea as it seemed, and when the tide 
turned and ran high, the night glimmered 
with a ghosdy grey light of white water, 
rushing in sheets over the quay, thundering 
against the breakwater and flying upwards 
from the contact, as though many vast and 
sheeted ghosts of giants were leaping from 
their graves in the deep. The wind shrieked 
and filled Daleham with flying sleet and brine, 
while above, on the Head, it covered the land 
with fine snow, blocked the lanes, slew the 
huddled sheep, tore ancient trees from their 
memorial standing-places. Dawn trembled 
over the chaos at last, and just upon the 
earliest dim touch of it, Dick, sleeping rest- 
lessly enough, heard a sound that brought 
him out of bed with a great gasp of excite- 
ment Louder than the hurtle of the hail, 
louder than the restless roar and shriek of 
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the Storm, came the thud of a heavy gun. 
After two minutes' pause the sound shook 
his casement again in a lull of the wind, and 
the boy tumbled into his clothes with all 
possible speed, for he knew that he had heard 
a signal from the Coast-guard Station — ^the 
signal for the life-boat. 

In less than ten minutes he was aboard. 
Such oil lamps as the night had not blown 
out rocked and twinkled in the little street. 
The tide was out again and Dick fairly 
gasped and shook his head as he got down 
on the quay and felt the wind. Over the 
beach he went, his body bent, his tarpaulins 
crackling and bulging. The sea was terrific 
now — ^a leaden bubbling hell of raging water, 
racing up the sands sheet over sheet, with a 
circular swirl, deadly as Death's scythe, where 
each shattered wave fell back, churning and 
rattling and hissing, into the lap of the under- 
tow. Beyond the breakers a livid waste of 
water ran mountains high, for the wind had 
veered somewhat and was now blowing a 
gale right on shore. Dick strained his eyes 
into the sulky dawn, but he was on a level 
with the sea and could note nothing, till he 
began climbing the beach towards the life- 
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boat house. Presently a streak of light 
marked the horizon line and then, where 
the Devil's Teeth grinned black in a waste 
of foam, the lad saw a mast hanging clear 
above the water — ^a solitary mast with black 
specks upon the shrouds of it. Many were 
at the life-boat before Dick, for she was 
already out of her house, perched on lofty 
wheels and waiting for the horses to drag her 
seawards. Then the boy learned he had 
seen the truth through a storm - drift, for 
there was a two-masted ship on the Devil's 
Teeth — a schooner, hard and fast upon the 
rocks with heavy seas breaking over hen 
Hermizzen had gone, but her lower fore-mast 
was standing, and a crew of some seven or 
eight men could be seen in the rigging. 
Heavy seas were sweeping the wreck from 
stem to stern, and the chances that she would 
hold together until a boat reached her 
appeared small indeed. It was a race 
between the hungry waters and the men 
ashore, for salvation could only come by 
life-boat, because the ill-fated ship had struck 
far outside the range of the rocket-apparatus* 
And then, as the life-boat was dragged 
into the sea and Dick with others stood beside 
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it in the glory of a cork jacket, to the boy s 
bitter sorrow Long Dyke appeared, limping 
painfully down with the crowd over the sand 
to take his usual place. Half Daleham was 
abroad now and, amongst a motley crowd, 
many wild-eyed, hard-featured women, with 
their hair in the wind, stood at the water's edge 
waiting to see the boat get out over the seas. 
Many of them had men in the life-boat ; but 
it was no new experience, only a phase of 
life more than common exciting. Success 
often produced the best part of a year's 
rent earned in an hour or two ; failure left 
them where they were before; mishaps or 
the possibilities of them were not considered, 
for no accident had ever befallen the Daleham 
boat; and people whose lives are always 
grey-toned learn not to meet trouble and 
chance of disaster half-way. The women 
dragged their shawls round their heads and 
stood, like wild birds on the fringes of the sea. 
Silent, fearless, bedraggled, unheeded by the 
men, they kept their place— all save one. 
She, hearing a short sharp controversy, flung 
herself into it, for the issue meant life or 
death to her. It was Dick's mother, and she 
scrupled not to beg Long Dyke, for the love 
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of God, to get into the life-boat and so 
practically settle the point in dispute. But 
he, poor man, though willing enough, lacked 
power to do so unaided, and Captain Silver, 
seeing the fellow little better than a cripple, 
beckoned to Dick and told him to get aboard. 
Then the other women heard his mother 
scream and they came round to comfort her 
as they could. 

" He be all I've got and he'm too young. 
Doant 'e go Dick, dearey ; doant *e go, for the 
luv o' God. ril die else. He'm tu young, 
I tell *e. Tis wicked cruel." 

'^ Poor sawl I poor sawl ! shut thy mouth, 
theer's a dear wummon. Come now. Why, 
'er'U be back Tore you've dried your heyes, 
to be sure 'er will," said Mrs. Silver. 
"Hus prays of 'em to stop ashore; but 
what 'ud hus think of 'em if they ded stop ? " 

** Bide peaceful, Mary WonnacottI " bawled 
her brother into her ear. " Let'n show 'isself 
a man. Would 'e 'ave this poor blid wi' a 
bent back in the boat when theer's young, 
stout lads ready an' able.^ My Eymers! 
would 'e 'ave hany of these 'eer youngsters 
go out-long 'fore Dick } You can't tie 'un 
to your apern strings no more, 'taint Nachur. 
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An' Silver b'aint gwaine to take Dyke tu sea, 
so theer's a hend o' the matter." 

Then the woman grew hysterical and 
fought blindly and screamed to her Maker, as 
a robbed mother will 

There were two crowds at the water's 
edge : one busy with the life-boat, the other 
occupied with some heavy wreckage that had 
just came into the surf on the last tide and 
was now stranded The wind blew harder 
than ever ; in the air scraps of seaweed and 
light rubbish flew wildly; frothy spume 
blown from the sea raced in flying lumps 
over the sand, stopping shaking here and 
there, then hurrying and tumbling on again 
before the blast Just as the life-boat made 
its first attempt to get out, men found a 
bucket upon the beech. Then the crowd 
ashore knew that the little vessel now being 
torn to pieces in the Devil's Teeth was 
called the Morning Star — a star fast setting 
to the sinking. 

Thrice the life-boat, with her sixteen 
hands at the oars and her captain at the tiller- 
ropes^ attempted to get through the surf, and 
at the third trial she fairly buried her nose in 
it, fought through the tumbling foam ridges 
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into the great leaden hollows of deep sea be- 
yond and won her wild way yard by yard. 

The toiling boat was soon invisible to 
those at the sea level, and the watching 
crowd of men and women having cheered, 
with a shout that was borne away by the en- 
vious wind, straggled up the cliffs to Daleham 
Head. From there they might watch the 
boat and note the wreck with their fellow- 
creatures hanging like drowning flies to the 
rigging of her. 

To the eye of God there was visible, 
stretched upon land and sea in that stormy 
day-dawn, a triangle with human lives at 
the comers of it. One soul stood ashore ; 
two fought in the storm ; all were separated 
by savage stretches of angry sea; sJl were 
close knit by the bond of blood. Mary 
Wonnacott stood with her hands squeezed to 
her breast on Daleham Head and watched 
the tossing speck below with starting eyes, 
blinded by the wind ; Dick sweated at his 
oar and worked as he had never yet worked ; 
Michael Bosco, master of the Morning Star^ 
hung high above the shattered carcase of 
his vessel, lashed to the stump of the fore- 
topmast. His arm was broken, but his 

M 
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mates had fought death for him thus far^ 
had carried him up the shrouds in torment 
not to be described, and had made him fast 
aloft in the safest place. Hope warmed the 
frozen hearts below Michael Bosco now, 
as his crew saw the coming boat and 
knew there was yet a chance for dear life if 
the Morning Star could hold together. But 
the man with a broken arm showed no 
interest in approaching salvation, and heeded 
not the boat now riding on the crest of a 
wave, now hidden in the hollows. His eyes 
roamed rather to the black moving spots on 
the cliffs, and to Daleham, lying not more than 
a mile away. His Maker was just ; He had 
brought Bosco to a hard lee-shore ; but the 
poor wretch knew where he was, and felt 
it a fitting place to die in. Six lives still 
remained in the balance, and all save the 
skipper, who held himself as already dead, 
watched with awful anxiety as the lifeboat 
crept nearer and nearer. The troubles of 
the remaining sailors were already ended. 
Two had fallen, bitten to their marrow with 
the cold, and been drowned ; the third hung 
dead, like one crucified, with shrouds for cross, 
where he had lashed himself in the rigging. 
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Captain Silver knew his perilous business, 
and in half-an-hour or less the lifeboat 
dropped into deep water under the stem 
of the wreck. The tide was at its lowest, 
and a man might now hasten over the 
shattered deck between the waves. This 
fact those aloft had already marked, and, 
judging where the lifeboat could come, 
arranged to cross the deck in turn and leap 
for safety. The tide would soon be running 
in again and the position grow more critical. 

Quickly the first sailor, seizing his chance, 
scrambled down from the rigging, got across 
to the stern of the Morning Star^ and, from 
there, plunged to within a yard or two of 
the lifeboat He gripped the rope thrown 
him without much difficulty, and was soon 
dragged aboard ; while his comrades, 
heartened by the man's success, followed 
rapidly one after the other. Each in turn 
found life, and then, when a rescued seaman 
explained that the skipper was still aloft with 
a broken arm, Captain Silver saw other 
means must be taken to save him, and 
bawled to the only living man now left with 
Bosco to come aft and catch a line. 

" Tis a million to wan 'gainst 'un doin' it ; 
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but if so be the man's gwaine to be saved, 
theer's no other way," bawled Silver. 

But the living sailor still aloft either would 
not or could not hear. They saw him 
talking to his skipper, and then, with an 
impatient gesture, he climbed down, took 
his chance as the others had done, leapt into 
the sea and was pulled aboard the lifeboat. 
Once there, Silver prepared to give him a 
warm reception, but the man explained the 
true position and shifted all blame from his 
own shoulders. 

" He's our cap'n, an' his arm's broke. He 
won't be saved. I heard what you shouted 
an' told him, an' he refused to let me 'elp 
him. I could do no more'n that He's a 
Devon man, an' stubborn as the devil. He 
wants to be drowned, and I don't, so I left 
him." 

"The feller must be stark mad," said 
Silver, looking aloft, only to see the skipper 
of the Morning Star signalling him away 
with his sound arm. 

" Let him go," said the mate, the last man 
saved. ''He ain't mad, but tarnation queer. 
He means goin' down with the ship, an' 'tis 
too late talkin' now, for no man on God's 
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hearth or sea heither '11 hever board the 
Momifi Star agin. She's breaking hup 
so fast as she can, an' Mike Bosco knows it" 

**Gude Lord! Michael Bosco, do 'e say? 
He'm a Daleham man 'isself." 

Then Dick left the oar he was tugging 
with another man — tugging to keep the life- 
boat in its place. He had caught the name 
and now got to Silver's ear. 

" I 'eard tell who 'twas, Cap'n ; I knaw ; 
an' you knaw, 'tis my awn faither theer, my 
awn faither ; an' mother ashore waitin' for 
un so long— waitin' all these years. Lemme 
try to save 'un, Cap'n Silver, sir ; for God's 
love, lemme do the best what I can. Hif 
theer's a man 'ere cude do it, 'tis me." 

*'Theer*s a fitness in't for sartain, Dick, 
but 'taint possible wi'out a miracle." 

" Yes it be, I guess I was sent a purpose. 
See them shrouds from the mizzen floatin'like 
a rope ladder an' runnin' up hover 'er side ? 
Hif I can make 'em, I'll get aboard, hif not 
'tis no hodds, an' you can tell mother what I 
got drownded a doin' of." 

** I can't forbid 'e, Dick, but so sure's you 
miss that tangle o' rope 'tis gude-bye to e, 
my son," 
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'' I shan't miss 'em. Get the boat a shade 
andier if you dare tu." 

Captain Silver bawled an order, and a 
moment later it was obeyed. Then Dick, 
who had dragged ofF his sea boots and tar- 
paulin over-alls, jumped for it as a sea was 
running fast on to the side of the wreck. He 
missed the floating ropes by a foot or two, 
but the wave, as he expected, carried him 
along with it right on top of them, and once 
there, he stuck like a sea-cat, while the 
water round him was churned into foam by 
the hissing back-wash of the returning wave. 
A minute later he had got out of immediate 
danger and, climbing with hands and toes, 
reached the deck of the Morning Star. It 
was an extraordinary feat, and even Bosco 
looked curiously at the young sailor who had 
risked life to save him. But he showed im- 
patience rath^ than gratitude, and he spoke 
thick and slow, as one already losing the 
power of speech, when Dick climbed along- 
side him. 

" You've thrawn gude arter bad, youbwoy — 
gude arter bad Get 'e down-long whiles e 
can. Baint no use — none. My time's come ; 
my last lee-shore s theer afore me, an' I be 
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gwaine down wi' this craft wheer sheVe 
struck." 

"Faither! Do 'e 'ear? You'm my awn 
faither, an' Mary Wonnacott's my mother. 
Come 'ome to 'er, come 'ome. I said I'd find 
e' some day, an' I 'ave ; an' she bin waitin' for 
e these years an' years, an' guessed as 'e'd 
never come 'ome again. Lay 'old o' me, I 
say ; I can save 'e. Think o' mother an' fight 
for't." 

Mike Bosco stared hard, then, grasping 
the startling position, cried aloud to God to 
spare him leisure for atonement and a further 
span of life. But he could not speak to his 
son, though he now assisted the boy in his 
difficult task of rescue as far as his half-frozen 
body would allow him. Slowly, step by step, 
Dick half lifted Michael down the rope-ladder, 
past the corpse still fastened there. Then 
the deck was reached and,^ waiting their 
opportunity, the man and boy travelled safely 
across it to the stern of the Morning Star. 
Silver brought the lifeboat within fifteen 
yards and the rope was flung from the wreck 
and made fast Dick then firmly attaching 
the injured sailor to this life-line by a second 
rope, launched him over it, paid it out 
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Steadily, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing his efforts rewarded. A cheer rang 
out from the lifeboat — a hoarse, heartfelt 
expression of thanksgiving and glory in a 
great deed ; and Dick heard the shout change 
suddenly from delight to terror. Bosco was 
barely saved when the shattered hull of the 
Morning Star began to move, and Captain 
Silver saw the gigantic mass was slipping 
down on top of him. His men noted what 
had happened at the same moment, and pulled 
for their lives as the schooner, thus suddenly 
launched again from her cradle on the rocks, 
returned to deep water. The wreck slid 
forward into the high seas running outside 
the bar, cast up her stem as her shattered 
bows filled, and then went down by the head, 
like a stone. Dick had jumped for it, but 
only one man clearly observed him, and he 
declared that the lad was never for an instant 
free of the sinking ship. She had followed 
right upon him and nothing but a miracle 
could have saved his life from annihilation. 
Silver knew such miracles do not happen, but 
he stood by for half-an-hour until the crew of 
the lifeboat began to grumble. Then the 
mast was stepped, a small brown lug-sail 
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hoisted forward, and the red, white and blue 
boat went tumbling and tearing back to 
Daleham beach. Hither the little dots on 
the cliffs were now returning. Men cheered 
when they heard that the lifeboat had saved 
seven lives ; and they mourned to know that 
the rescue of the last had cost another. 

Two days later, when the storm was dead 
and the sea still breathing hard, in a great 
ground swell under sunshine and blue sky, 
some fishermen, collecting timber and flotsam 
thrown up from the wreck among the rocks 
beneath Daleham Head, found the drowned 
boy half-hidden beneath storm trophies of 
brown seaweed. And fetching a net-stretcher, 
they lifted him upon it, covered him in 
a yellow tarpaulin, and carried him with 
solemn tramp, tramp, tramp over the shining 
sands, along the quay, up the little winding 
street, home to his mother — and his father. 
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Here is a story of two men and one 
woman, and the ruined theatre of it lies hid 
under the great pine wood that fringes 
Heather Tor. Among Dartmoor's lesser 
princes stands this elevation, with flat gray 
crown rising above a tonsure of pine forest, 

Buckland village nestles within half an 
hour's walk of the woods, while the Tower 
of the Wild Hunter hides at the heart of 
them. Certainly the weird repute of this 
edifice suffers diminution to-day, for Board 
Schools stifle all imagination and kill in the 
bud things as well worth keeping as local 
idiom and the accent racy of the red soil. 
But older generations still retain much myth 
and tradition which their grandchildren scorn 
as shadows of a night that has passed ; and 
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to an older generation he belonged who told 
this tale. 

A bent, gray-bearded man he was, with 
eyes as pale and blue as a sky blown clear 
by vernal winds — eyes that had looked 
straight into Nature's for sixty years and 
more. He read her signs and wonders ; he 
knew what the clouds foreshadowed, and the 
secrets whispered by the wind in the tree- 
tops ; he understood the desires and fears of 
dumb beasts, and the virtues of those wild 
herbs which hold power to heal man. Per- 
haps the only printed things he had ever 
read since youth were his Bible and sundry 
announcements on the door of the church, 
where parochial matters appeared with 
notices concerning swine fever and such- 
like affairs. He sat and smoked in sun- 
shine at his cottage door; and not far 
distant, unkempt, humped up, with tattered 
beard and the stamp of one whose mind 
has long since wandered into darkness, 
appeared another ancient man, who smoked 
also, and blinked with an animal's en- 
joyment at the comfortable glories of a 
summer day. 

"The Tower be wrapped hup wi' a 
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coorious bit o' life, you see, which is more to 
me than the 'istory of un, though I doubt 'tes 
true for all that. Fust 'twas awnly the Wild 
'Unter, an' then, 'bout fifty year agaw, Dicky 
Clogg, the poacher, tuke tu usin' the ruin, 
an' was fairly runned tu ground theer wan 
fine night. They just slammed the door 
'pon un, an' sot down tu wait for day, 'cause 
theer weern't no way hout but wan. And 
yet Dick found a road, so tu say, for when 
light comed, they seed un 'anging hout hover 
the battlement by the neck from a few yard 
o' rope. Then volks got set agin the plaace 
worse'n hever, an' many new tales grawed, 
an' the old stoories 'bout the 'Unter was 
wove into them 'bout the poacher, till theer 
weern't no relyin' 'pon any. Awnly wan 
thing weer sartin — the Wild 'Unter's 'orn 
blawed theer by night, year in year out ; and 
theer weern't a man, wummon, or cheeld in 
Bucklan' as 'adn't 'eard un sometime — a 
deep, far-reachin', solemn sound, for sure. 
Awften wan might 'ear the 'Unter's 'ounds 
'urtlin' through the hair arter dark tu. Then 
et comedf tu be a gude plucked thing tu walk 
around the Tower by night, an' many young- 
sters said as they'd done et, though I doubts 
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whether many ded ; but them as was knawn 
tu 'ave, seed straange sights. 

''In them days wan might dimb tu the 
top o' the Tower, but now awnly the windin* 
granite stair be left, an' you can't gaw above 
the fust floorin', for the wudework's all 
rotted away. 'Tes a plaace four-square tu 
the winds, stained and Time-bitten, gray and 
yeller, wi' hivy-tods in the winder-'oles, the 
'ome of flappin' bats and gert spiders, an* 
sichlike creepy, crawly things. The stones is 
lichen-covered wi' gold an' gray an* ink-black 
grawths ; an' inside the plaace 'pears tu smell 
powerful o' death. The plaster's rotted, the 
iron's rusted, an' the wude, wheer any's left 
of 'er, sweats hout fungus, like little raws 
of brown an' white pixies squattin' hunder 
gert caps. An' lightnin's a-poked 'oles tu. 
The Tower weer struck a quarter of a 
cent'ry agone, an' many wished the fire 'ad 
destroyed all, but et ded'n, et awnly made 
them ruined walls straanger'n hever. As tu 
the 'om, that was most coorious of all. You 
might see the nail wheer the 'Unter 'ad 'ung 
et up. But, tweern't theer no more, though 
what human heyes never seed human ears 
cude swear tu. 
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"Wance, however, the wude stairs went 
tu the top an' oped out on a platform, and 
visitors made parties tu the plaace, an' 
lighted fires in the clearin' afore the Tower, 
an' 'ad gay junketings theer; an' in hevery 
lawnsome room, wheer rotten floorin' gave 
fute'old, volks 'ad drawed theer names on 
the walls wi' charred sticks tuke from the 
fires outside. An' many as ded et comed 
from Lunnon, an' laughed 'earty at the tales 
o* the 'Unter But us o' Bucklan' knawed 
what we knawed ; an' 'twas differ'nt gwaine 
theer twenty strong in brakes an' 'cherry- 
bangs ' of a bright summer arternoon, tu bein' 
around them paarts alone in the winter 
dimpsey or later. Besides which, the 'om 
weem't hoften 'eard blawin' in summer. 

" Well, theer wance lived 'eer tu brothers, 
wi' bodies saw like's tu peas, but the difFer'nce 
'tween theer hinner selves weer just as gert 
as theer houter likeness. Wan was by way 
of being a Methody ; an' I can say now of un 
that 'e meant well But 'e counted 'isself on 
the right side the fence an' 'is brother on the 
wrong ; an' theer was just matter for fear, 
'cause the younger weer bad, tu be sure — a 
wicked youngster, so hold's brass, an' a thorn 
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in the side o* 'is mother an' brother. Them 
three was all, an' they lived in a cottage tu 
Bucklan'. Tom, the Methody, worked up- 
long tu Twelve-tree farm-steading six days a 
week ; but Will never did a stroke o* work 
no time^ 'cept such as 'ad best be left undone. 
'E went tu gaol for tu months through bein' 
found wi' pattridges on un that comed from 
Squire BuUer's. Many thought as that 'ud 
be like to steady un ; an' Lard, 'E knaws, ef 
mother's prayers count, an' mothers tears, 
an' a purty brown 'ead grawin' gray afore its 
time wi* sorrer, that Will did ought tu 'a bin 
'elped from the slough. But 'e weern't ; an' 
tu months' klink awnly made the little devil 
in un graw bigger. 'E jeered at heverything 
as was gude an' decent, an' 'e laughed at 
Scripture, an' quoted et in a 'mazin' wicked 
way, though 'tweer matter for wonder 'ow 'e 
hever comed by enough to draw 'pon. But 
'twas just what 'is mother 'ad taught un ; an' 
when she fust 'card et used crooked, poor dear 
sawl, she said 'twas cruel 'ard tu be stabbed 
wi' a knife of your awn sharpenin'— which it 
weer, no doubt. 

**Then comed Jemima Cousins, called 
*Jem' for shortness. She shot hup in a 
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night, like the woodbine flowers, and, quite 
suddint, from bein' a little schule maid, the 
bwoys found she was turned tu a grawed 
wummon, sweet an* fresh as new-mawn hay. 
Jem was brown an' soft heyed, wi' a cooin', 
purrin' voice, fine an' strong tu, plump as a 
gray-bird, shy as the wude-doves ; an' 'twas 
terrible coorious 'ow just wan autumn an' 
winter riped that bud of a gal intu a wummon. 
She lived wi' 'er faither an' mother an' was 
the heldest of a quiver-full; an' theer was 
many as 'ud a sailed theer sawls cheerful 
awnly tu walk wi' 'er when the spring found 
Jem wife-old. 

" Now 'ee'll never b'lieve me, but blamed 
ef them tu brothers ded'n both gaw blind 
daft wi' love for that gal ! Ess, they did ; 
an' neither ween't partickler hobjectionable 
tu Jem, straange tu say, though hef she cude 
like wan, 'tweern't hodd exackly she cude 
put up wi' both, them bein' so similar, and 
young gals not gwaine more'n skin deep 
most times. But the thing you might a 
counted on ded'n 'appen. 'Tes hodds, but 
the contrariness o' a purty maid 'ad settled 
'er lukes towards the bad un. But she 'ad a 
peck o' nat'ral sense, so she 'ad, an' arter 
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walkin* a month wi* Will she ordained *e 
wudn*t be gude to live wi', an' then walked 
out alongside Tom. She reckoned, you see, 
spite of 'is smite-me-down 'pinions consaming 
this world an' the hother, that 'e 'ad gotten 'old 
o' God an' knawed what was right, an' 'ud be 
ekal to keepin' a sound roof hover 'er 'ead, 
an' mayte an' drink on the table. An' I won't 
say as she weer wrong. None did, 'cept 
Will. 'E promised to gaw to the devil by 
hevery short cut 'e knawed hef she ded'n 
marry 'im. But that talk doant weigh wi' 
wummen onless they loves 'im as sez it, so 
Jem hup an' tawld the bwoy tu gaw wheer *e 
was minded, an' leave 'er in peace. 'E weer 
mighty glumpy an' glowry for a bit, an' that 
hatch-mouthed* that volks shivered tu 'ear 
'im talk. An' on a Sunday mamin' 'e boiled 
hover, poor lad, an' comed down tu the 
Green, wheer Tom was preachin' tu 'bout 
twenty godly people, includin' Jemima. 
Acrost 'e walks, so red's a cockscomb, 
an' gaws to Tom an' welts 'im fair an' 
full in the mouth afore all. 'Twas a 
braave whisterpoop o' a smack, I tell 'e, 
as knaws, an' Tom failed back an' clapped 
* Profane* 
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'is 'and hover 'is mouth, judgin* as 'is jaw was 
broke. 

" * Theer,' sez Will, scowlin' so hangry as 
a caged cat, ' that'll larn 'e to whine prayers 
'ere, you black-'earted, 'ookem-snivey beast ! 
That'll larn 'e tu bray hout parson's stufi 
afore honest volks ; an' you a dirty, thievin' 
scoundrel, a low thief, all the whiles. 'E 
stawl my gal,' 'e continnys, turnin' tu the 
bothers; *'e stawl that giglet theer — ^more 
shame tu 'er — 'e stawl 'er from me, an' I 
sweared I'd pay un afore heverybody, an' 
now I 'ave,' Wi' that 'e made off, an' Tom, 
though in strength theer weern't a pin tu 
choose 'twixt 'im an' 'is brother, just spit the 
blood hout 'is mouth an' went on preachin'. 
Which some thought was cowardice an' 
bothers purty braave of un. 

" Wall, time patches hup what 'e don't 
fret, an' arter some bitter months Will 
suddenly done tu things, both surprisin' : 
'e arsked Tom's pardon fust, an' second, 
gived hout 'e weer gwaine to leave Bucklan' 
an' try what furrin paarts might du for un, 
E'd read somewheers a man o' 'is 'ands 
might thrive abroard, an' bein' five-an'-twenty 
now, 'e said 'twas time 'e tuke life serious. 
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Nobody pressed un tu change 'is mind 
neither. Heven 'is mother judged 'is gwaine 
would be a hanswer tu prayers. It was like 
tu break 'er 'eart in coourse, but she'd die 
cheerful to knaw Will was leadin' a honest 
life though it might be at the poles of the 
airth. 'E was a bad, vicious lad, sure 
enough, helse such a mother 'ad kep' un in 
the straight path out o' shame. But the 
brothers made it up, for Tom ded'n 'arbour 
no malice. Besides which 'e'd got Jemima. 
An' she never seed through Will neither, 
an' made frens wi' 'im, an' wished un well. 
An' butter'd never a-melted in Will's mouth 
durin' them days 'fore 'e left Bucklan'. 'E 
said 'e was main sorry 'bout 'is hevil-doin', 
an' 'e deceived 's mother an' Tom an' the 
gal, but not many bothers — leastways nobody 
said they was surprised arterwards. 

"Then time grawed short, an' Will got 
moor frenly 'andshakes than 'e'd a right tu 
'ope for, wi' wan or tu little presents beside. 
'Is mother gived un a fi'-pun' note, what 'is 
faither 'ad beamed in days far gone past, 
an' Tom gived un a mighty fine knife, such 
as sailors use ; an' Will swore 'e'd never 
paart wi' it whiles' 'e lived. 
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II 

" You'll say, * What 'ad the 'Unter's Tower 
tu du wi' these volks ? ' An' I'll teU 'c ; I be 
comin' tu et Fifty year agone the way 
tu Plymouth from Bucklan' for poor men 
was a stage coach as 'urned from Tavistock 
along under Yether Tor ; an' the journey 
back along tu Plymouth was generally by 
night time. What's ooorious, tu, is the tale 
'bout David Baxter, a Lidford man, as 
comed tu be coach-guard. 'E weer new tu 
et, an' passin' under Yether Tor, 'e'd hanswer 
the Wild 'Unter's 'orn, when et blawed, wi' 
the post 'orn o' the coach. An' arter 'e'd 
been doin' that six months or saw, blamed ef 
the 'Unter ded'n awverluke Baxter, an' the 
man's lungs rotted in un, an' e died in 
coourse o' time. By * awverluke ' I means 
tu bewitch an' juggle wi' black magic. 

" Well, young Will weer to travel in this 
coach to Plymouth wan night, 'cause e' was 
gwaine to take ship from theer, an' Tom was 
gwaine tu see un hoff an' tramp saw far 's 
the crost road wheer the coach passed. But 
Will wud'n let un, 'cause Thursday night 
was a night Tom most times went to the 
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Methody chapel an' put in a spell o* prayer. 
They argeyed, an' Will overbore Tom on it, 
and said 'is 'gude-byes' at home when the 
night comed, and started wi' plenty spare 
time to catch the coach. Away 'e marched 
wi' 'is bundle, tu luke life square in the faace 
for the fust time ; an' Tom went to meetin' 
as usual ; an' the gude 'mother 'ad 'er cottage 
tu 'erself, so's 'er might break 'er 'eart in 
peace. 

"Then you'd a-seen a terrible straange 
thing, for so sune as Will, bundle on back, 
got hout o' Bucklan' and 'idden from sight of 
the * Dree farmers ' tu the comer o' the lane, 
when who shude be theer tu meet un by 
app'intment but Jemima I 

"Theer wasn't no 'arm seemin'ly — ^least- 
ways she ded'n see it 'E'd arsked 'er, 
private, tu walk a little way wi' un on 
Thursday tu the coach, an' 'e'd said as theer 
was somethin' important consarning Tom's 
welfare as 'e must tell 'er. An' she went, 
not knawin' as Will was just kindiddling of 
'er an' 'adn't nothin' tu say at all. 

•'Them tu walked slawly along, an' the 
mune shone day-bright so that Jem might 
a-seen the luke of the chap beside 'er, an' 
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maybe read what it meant ef she'd knawn the 
signs of a man's faace, which she ded'n. But 
'e talked smooth, an' kep puttin' horf what 'e 
'ad tu say 'bout 'is brother. They was near 
a hour tu sune for the coach, which Will 
knawed they wude be ; an' then, suddint-like, 
as ef 'e'd just thought on et, 'e ses, * Luke 
'eer, us'U gaw up-long tu the Tower o' the 
Wild 'Unter, Jem. You'll be the fust gal's 
hever viewed et by night You've promised 
tu see the last o' me, an' us caan't wait a hour 
'eer in the rawd, an' I'll tell 'e 'bout Tom.' 
She went ; an' they left Will's bundle 'id by 
the wayside in the fuzz. They turned intu 
the black wudes all laced wi' mune-shafts, an' 
she kep arskin' un tu tell the thing 'bout 
Tom's welfare, but 'e put et horf till she grawed 
wild wi' un. They walked awver the hivy an' 
wortles an' yether, as made carpet under the 
pines ; an' a black shadder, what neither seed, 
walked afore quicker'n them. Et reached 
the Tower o' the 'Unter 'fore they was in the 
clearin' ; an' what the shadder was I be comin' 
tu. The man an' gal pushed along tu see 
the plaace wi' the mune on't, but 'alf ways 
theer Jem stopped an' the 'ot blood surged 
hup in 'er neck an' she went biwering all 
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awver wi* guse-vlaish, for, softly through the 
gert stems o' the pines, creepin' like a live 
thing, corned the 'Unter's 'orn moosic, twice 
an' again. But Will wudn't let 'er turn. I 
judge nothin' on God's airth hever frighted 
'im. Then bimbye they stood alongside the 
Tower. 

"The gert hoak door 'anged open most 
alius, an' at that season o' the year, being 
hearly spring-time, the plaace weem't visited 
wance in a month. Sometimes a keeper, ef 'e 
shot a stoat or a jay or any varmints like 
that theerabout, 'ud nail 'em to the door, but, 
as I tell 'e, you might gaw theer for weeks 
tugether an' see nort human* 

"*Us*ll climb hup hon the platform,' ses 
Will, an' luke down 'pon the wudes all slopin' 
an' silvery in the muneshine.' Then Jem 
ditched 'old of en suddint, an' went 'mazed 
wi' fear, an' sweared she'd seen summat wi' a 
faace tu et glazin' out from the narrer winder 
slit above the door. But Will awnly laughs 
at that an' sez, 'Come on, Jem, us'll call 'pon 
the 'Unter an' see hif er's home.' Up 'e 
gaws, an' she, sore afeared, felt she'd sooner 
be wi' Will in the Tower than alawn 
houtside of et. '£ was alive any'ow, an' 
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Strong in the arm, better to be wi' than 
the ghost-white stumps o' the dead firs as 
stuck up crooked 'eads an' twisted bodies all 
round die clearin'. They went in and hup 
the granite stairs, windin' round an' round 
till Jem was giddy, an* then still on awver the 
creakin' wude steps till they got out 'pon the 
flat roof wi' battlements round et. Most of 
they battlements 'as failed away now, but 
theer was a gude few then. Theer they 
stude at the top of the world wi' nothin' 
'tween them and the mune; an' hunder, 
the black wudes stretched, an' sad-coloured 
moorland splashed wi' shining light wheer 
waters 'umed, an' maybe dotted wi' stray 
glimmers o' cannel-flame from winders o' far- 
away farms. All was deathly silent tu I 
reckon, save for the wind suffin' in the fir 
tops an' the bark of a fox on the hupper lands 
o' the Tor. An' then, right hunder theer feet, 
that 'orn blawed forth again, an' Jem screamed, 
countin' tu see the Wild 'Unter faace to 
faace direckly minnit ; an' Will, I'll swear, 
wudn't a' minded 'tall. For that matter 'e 
luked wicked an' black enough for a devil 
'isself by now. You see 'e'd plotted for this ; 
'e'd pretended penitence an' sorrer all for this. 
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The gal was fair an' square in's power at last, 
as Vd sweared tu 'isself she shude be wan 
day, from the moment she thrawed un awver 
and turned tu Tom. Not as the man meant 
any 'arm tu the white body of 'er. Since 
she'd dropped 'im e' 'ated Jem worse'n even 
'e 'ated 'is brother, 'Tweem't naw pleasure 
'e felt in the touch of 'er purty 'ands, I assure 
'e. She was theer tu suffer naw doubt, but 
not as you might think. Bimbye the girl 
gived awver shakin' wi' fear, and her knees 
grawed firm hunder 'er. Then, suddint as 
a snake, 'e slipped from 'er side, dived down 
the staircase an' was gone. She called un, 
but the next thing as she 'eard was the gert 
door below slammed tu like thunder, an theer 
stood Will in the pine clearin', laughin' wicked 
an' lukin' up. 

" Us'll never knaw now what 'e meant then, 
an' whether 'e was gwaine tu du as 'e said, or 
just spoke vile words to frighten Jem hout 
'er senses. What he ded say was this : 'Luke 
down, luke down, my purty fule an' list to I. 
You dropped me like pisen, ded'n 'e ? an' 
now you can reap what you sawed. You'm 
done for now, 'cause I be gwaine to let 'e 
starve wheer you be, curse 'e. Tower bain't 
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visited mighty hoften be et, just now ? So 
'e'll 'ave peace an* quiet an' a biraave time wi' 
your thoughts, biding bawked up heer till 
you dies. An' ef the wild 'Unter strangles 'e 
tain't no loss. Saw gude-bye, Jem, an' maybe 
I'll think of 'e when I'm acrost the sea.' 

'' 'E said that much an' turned as hif tu 
gaw when a terrible yell was sot hup by the 
gal — ^a scream wi' awful 'orrer in it as cut the 
ear like a knife. But 'twasn't the words what 
Will 'ad said as made the wummon sing hout, 
but summat heven horribler than them. 

" * Doan't 'e gaw ; for God's sake doan't 'e 
lave me!' she ses, poor sawl. 'Theer's 
somethin' movin' in the Tower, an 'tes 
comin', 'tes comin' up tu wheer I be ! " 

"Sure enough Will, as turned when 'e 
'eard what she said, marked a creakin' in the 
silence an' the move of a 'eavy thing in the 
Tower. Then comed a suddint rush o' wind 
awver the firs, an' that 'om blawed louder'n 
hever Will 'ad 'eard un afore. Another 
moment an' 'is love for fight tuke the chap tu 
steps tugether hup the tower. 'E drawed 
out Tom's new knife as 'e went, and comed 
hout on the roof platform wi' et ready for 
*andlin.' Then baggered ef fust thing 'e sees 
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bain't Tom 'isself along wi' Jem, an' 'er dead 
fainty. 

"You must knaw that Tom, gwaine tu 
chapel, 'ad met Jem's sister an' laraed wheer 
'is gal was tu. An' et brought mistrust 'pon 
un, an' a voice tellin' un tu foller. Which 
'e ded, an' got tu the plaace wheer the 
coach must pass 'fore Will an' Jem reached 
theer. An' when they put Will's bundle in 
the fuzz, they was within five yard o' Tom 
wheer 'e layed. An' 'e 'eard Will bid Jem 
gaw tu the Tower, an' when they was gone, 
e runned for't through the wudes an' got 
theer fustj an' went in a ruined chimmer in 
the plaace an' waited to see what might fall 
— him bein' that shadder I spoke 'bout 

"So when Will comes along to fight the 
Wild 'Unter for Jem, 'e awnly sees Tom 
theer afore un, and finds 'is trick, whatever 
it might a bin, trumped away. Then 'e lets 
'is passion gaw free and flies on t'other like a 
furrin lion. They fought by the mune, tu 
the moosic of that cussed 'orn, as seemed tu 
get hin theer blood an' madden both of em. 
But 'twasn't like tu be a long fight neither^ 
'cause let Will wance lodge 'is knife wheer 'e 
wanted et an' theer'd be a hend. No moor 
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et weern't a long fight, for the reason that 
the Lard 'Isself corned atween 'em. Gripped 
together they got down on the ground, an' 
Will weer just freein' 'is knife 'and from Tom 
as 'anged on tu et, when they rolled tu the 
wude stair-top, an' the planks hunder Will 
gived an' crumbled, 'cause the Lard touched 
'em, an' Will 'e failed, but Tom, grapsing 
'old o' the stone-work, saved 'isself. 

"Tweern't far as Will'd dropped, but far 
enough, 'cause it chanced 'e failed on 'is 'ead. 
Any'ow, 'e weer a gashly sight for sartin 
when Tom went down tu un, 'cause the 
knife 'e 'eld 'ad got driv intu un some'ow, an' 
et 'peared tu Tom as 'is brother weer dead. 
Him an' the gal, who'd come tu 'er senses, 
lugged the poor chap down hover the stair 
an' hout the Tower. Then Tom bid Jem 
gaw for a doctor an' a cart tu Bucklan'. She 
weer flippant on 'er feet that night, I can tell 
'e, an' tored hoff so fast as a wind-hover. 
Meanwhiles Tom stretched 'is brother hout 
hon the grass an' mopped un hup of all the 
blood best ways 'e cude, an' wondered what 
the knife 'ad cut in 'is shoulder— whether 
'twas blood weins or leaders. Any'ow, Will 
'peared tu be properly dead, an' murder 
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Stared in toother's faace till 'e sweated theer 
in the lawnly clearin' wi' awnly the mune an' 
the dead for comp ny. The time seemed 
long, but they corned at last, wi' lanterns an' 
wi' doctor drivin' in 'is little trap as bumped 
along awver the grass and rough ground, 
bein' light an' strong. Doctor pulled a long 
faace I promise 'e. Ded'n seem tu take 
much 'count of the knife-'ole ; but Will 'ad 
fairn 'pon top 'is 'ead, an' theer the damage 
was. 

** * 'E bain't dead,' ses doctor, * though 'tes 
hodds 'e will be 'fore sunrise.' 'E wud'n let 
the men take Will down-long, but 'ad a lyin'- 
plaace o' yether and stuff put in the Tower 
tu a chimmer by the door ; an' theer the sick 
chap was layed, an' theer 'e bided for ten 
days an' ten nights, wi' 'is mother tu nuss un. 
They made the chimmer vittee tu, for theer 
was a chimbly theer; an' 'is mother ded'n 
care no moor for the 'Unter's 'om a blawin 
above 'er 'ead than she'd a cared for the call 
of a screech-thrush. 

" The upshot was 'e ded'n die — ^leastways 
awnly the brains of un. Will lost 'is reason, 
an' 'is brains grawed all shrivelled up in s 
'ead like a Vrench nut in's shell. Theer 'e 
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be now in that theer corner. Ess, that's 
Will, an' I be Tom, so I be. 'E*s sot theer 
for fifty year, fust wi' mother tu luke tu un, 
then wi' Jem an' me. Will was alius gude 
tu the chillern, an' er rocked 'em to sleep 
many a year, though they'm all grawed now. 
Er's awnly a poor tottling old mump'ead you 
see ; but the sun shines on un, an' 'e sucks 'is 
pipe an' gets the pleasure o' livin' wi'out the 
pains o' thinkin'. Which is all the tale I'd 
got to tell 'e." 

"An' concerning that theer Wild 'Unter's 
'om, the mystery weern't never 'splained — 
not tu my way o' thinkin', though some 
'olds as et was. Many year agone now a 
lamed man 'splained the 'orn this way. 'E 
said as a fute or more o' lead piping runned 
hout in the nor-heastern side the Tower, 
an' that when the wind blawed from that 
quarter the pipe made the noise. But I sez 
at the time 'twas stuff, an' I sez et now ; an' 
'er ded'n get many men saw old as I be tu 
b'lieve un. Theer's some nowadays as 'ud 
'splain the sawls hout our bodies an' God 
A'mighty horf 'Is throne. But I bain't 
'mong them as 'olds wi' sich wickedness. 
I've lived more'n seventy-five years, an' I 

o 
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knaws theer's things what yur can't 'splain 
in hevery hedge an* ditch, hunder your feet 
an' 'bove your 'ead, by day an' by night, at 
all times an' in all seasons o' the year. 
You'm young yet, an' maybe won't be 'bove 
takin' a pinch o' zalt from me. 'Tes this: 
doant 'e try tu 'splain tu much in this 
world, helse, saw like's not, you'll find your- 
self 'splained hout o' 'eaven, come the 
next.' 
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" 'T'wEER a terrible likely plaace for phays- 
ants, sure enough, tu wance ; but not now. 
They coverts be purty nigh hempty this 
many day ; and theer's a reason for 't You 
might like to 'ear for why p'raps ? " 

I answered that the matter interested me ; 
the speaker and myself were afoot for the 
same destination ; and our friendship was of 
long standing. The road led downwards 
beneath great woods along a narrow lane 
which cut the forest where it extended in 
magnificent but gradual sweeps from the 
fringes of the moor above, to the confines of 
green valleys, silver laced with water, below. 
Evening filled tlie world with light, and the 
grey boughs of the March woods, broken 
only by masses of fir and pine — ^all purple 
under a wild sunset — glimmered gloriously 
with amber and ruby where water trembled 
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on every twig. The rain had run in dark 
brown streaks and stains down the weather 
side of oak and larch, had hung twinkling 
beads on the briars and the dead brackens of 
last year, had polished the face of the ivy 
and gemmed the sprouting trefoils of early 
woodsorreL It was a sweet-scented, soak- 
ing world All day heavy showers had 
poured steadily down ; all day noisy rivulets 
had raced through that steep and narrow 
lane, washing dark earth from the peat lands 
above to the red breast of the valleys below. 
But now the rain-bom waterway shrank to a 
thread, leaving snowy flints and clean pebbles 
in its course ; while the air grew crystal clear, 
after the rain, and blew cool from the north 
with a change of wind. Then fell giant 
shadows off the hills, and the loftiest firs and 
larches alone still held the dying sunset lights 
glimmering red in their high tops; many 
thrushes made musical evensong on naked 
boughs; while wood-doves, more modest, 
crooned their farewell to day from the in- 
visible hearts of the pines. 

" You knaws so well as what I du that these 
'ear woods b'longs tu Oakshotts, wheer Squire 
Easterbrook lives, but you'm three parts a 
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stxaang:er tu Heatherbridge, you see, an' be- 
like doan't mind past doin's in these paarts. 
Now 'tis the Priory 'as 'av a 'mazin fine 'ead 
o' game kep' up, an' Oakshotts — ^though 
they'm just perfect woods, wi' most butivul 
hundergrowth of laurel an' rhodademdrums 
as hever you see — be next thing to hempty. 
'Tis like this 'eer. Squire Easterbrook doan't 
set no store by sich things as phaysants, 
an', what's moor, *e 'as mighty queer notions 
'bout matters in general. You'd never s'pose 
now that a genleman what howned sich a 
plaace as Oakshotts, 'ud be new-fangled in 
politics like, would 'e ? But so 'tis : he'm the 
most bowldacious radical pusson in Debben- 
sheer — hawful I calls it in a man of quality 
— mighty unperncipled like tu, 'cause what 
becomes of them as lukes up to un and larns 
from un? Howsomdever, that's Squire 
Easterbrook, an' why he's agen keepin' up 
the game, I'll tell 'e- 

"Mind you, present Squire be a werry 
difiemt sort o' man to them as went afore ; 
an' fifty years ago, or maybe more, the 
'ead of the fam'ly were a gent so proud 
as Lucifer. My feyther still talks about 
un, 'an 'ow 'e 'eld 'is nose in the hair. 
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an' reckoned 'isself a tidy second to the Lard. 
They'm hall like that, they Easterbrooks — 
hall 'cept the Squire of Oakshotts. They du 
think, simminly, they baint made o' common 
dirt, an' they du 'pear to reckon they'm most 
tu gude heven to marry hinto bother gentle 
fam'lies — though, for that matter, I ain't 'eard 
that hany of 'em's hever done hanything 
wonnerful, nor yet set the Thames a-fire. 

*' But Squire Stephen — 'is name stinks in 
Heatherbridge tu this day; an' wheer you 
sees a poor man or wummon hover fifty years 
hold, an' axes 'em what they thinks o' that 
Squire : they'll tell 'e, forcible, as 'e weer just 
no better than a limb o' Satan. I've knawed 
mothers as used the name of un, like Tankera- 
bogus, to fright childern. You see, the man's 
Gods weer fur 'an feathers. Game was as 
dear to un as 'is awn vlaish an' blood ; an' 
the way 'e went tu work about keepin' 'is 
rights sot the country-zide agin un from the 
fust. You never seed Michael Merle, my 
feyther, did 'e ? I got this 'eer tale from 'im, 
so theer's no doubtin' the facts, 'cause 'e 
lived at the time. 

**You see, in them days the game laws 
weem't what they be now. Folks did what 
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they pleased inside their own boundaries, an' 
hif a gentleman chose to set hout man-traps 
an' spring-guns an' sich-like in his coverts, 
theer weem't none to prevent 'im. An' 
many a rich squire an' yeoman, when they 
found theer phaysants filched right an' left 
an* theer game in general stawl from hunder 
theer noses by the cart-load, dedn't stop to 
think of theer dooty to theer neighbour an' 
just failed back on man-traps an' spring-guns, 
as worked a sight better nor keepers. 
Poachin' chaps was a desp'rate sort, as they 
alius will be, an' they never minded a 
pummel wi' fellow-men ; but them steel teeth 
as ditched hold like as hif the devil was 
puttin' up a 'and, an' generally broke a bone 
same time, or them guns as 'ud pop a bounce 
of lead in theer bellies an' send 'em to 
kingdom come before they'd time to knaw 
who'd 'urt 'em — that was tu skeery work. 
The game weren't worth the cannel when a 
man 'ad to furridge wi* 'is life in 's 'and that 
way. But 'tweren't a *appy country-zide 
what bristled wi' man-traps ; an', tho' the 
poachin' weer kep down wi' 'eavy 'ands, wuss 
comed of it, an' the poor shawed theer dog- 
teeth. You see the poor's alius ready to be 
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ferocious like if they reckons they'm bein' 
badly used ; and wheer a 'underd'l snarl, 
theer's hallus wan or tu as b'ain't afeared to 
bite. Squire Easterbrook weer stopped wan 
fine night, an' I doubt t' would a gone 'ard wi' 
un, awnly 'is groom was ridin' quarter mUe 
behind, an' corned hup in time to be useful 
'Twas two mounted men agin five a foot, 
an' Squire 'e got the best on't, an' 'ad the 
whole bilin' of 'em tu the next sessions. But 
that's by the way. 'Twas what happened in 
Oakshotts preserves I be comin' tu. 

" They was heasy woods to work best o' 
times, an' them as reckoned Squire's bark 
wuss than 'is bite kep on theer devilries an' 
doubted hif the notices an' the adver/w^- 
ments 'bout spring-guns and man-traps out 
Oakshotts way was anything but bunkunu 
' Might fright ole wummen,' the poachers said, 
* but they wasn't gwaine to be put about by 
sich lies.' That was afore, of course. When 
they found out theer mistake they singed 
differ'nt. 'Tweem't long heither. Boards 
of warnin' was nailed hup in September, an' 
the next month a chap by the name of Joe 
Trigg was caught in the phaysants' quarters. 
Joe's leg weer broke an' the teeth of the trap 
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tore un proper. I can mind 'im; 'e went 
lame to 'is death, an' was used to say that 
the Lord comed to un that night hunder the 
trees. Anyway, you never seed a Methody 
better'n what 'e made. But theer was a 
huproar an' a poor come-along o't for every- 
wan concerned. Even them as supported 
Squire, for the idea of the thing so to speak, 
cuden't 'elp allowing 'twas mighty hugly. 
But 'e weer stiff-necked an' kep 'is way. 
You see, 'e argeyed like this 'eer ; 'e said 'ow 
Oakshotts weer 'isn an' 'e'd a right tu do 
what 'e was pleased wi' 'is awn lands. An' 
'e'd give fair'n square notice, 'cause theer 
was the baggerin' gert boards hall round the 
woods, luke wheer you might, settin' forth 
'bout the man-traps an' spring-guns. Theer 
weren't no mercy 'bout un. Sport was hall 
in hall to un. Some said 'e loved 'is wife an' 
'is son better'n phaysants an' 'ares; some 
said 'e ded'n. 

" I can't call 'ome the name of the second 
feller as weer catched; but theer wasn't 
much left of 'im when they found 'im. Not 
much of 'is life, I mean. The poor sawl 
were tuke down long tu Plymouth orspital, 
an'i my stars ! a proper rumpus rose 'bout it 
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* These 'eer varmints shall be cleared hout 
neck an' crop, come what may/ ses Squire 
Easterbrook ; ' T'wont du/ ses hevery pusson 
helse. ' Let sich brutes as them die, an' no 
loss,' ses Squire — savage-like, doant 'e know ; 
*'T'won't du,* ses hevery pusson helse 
again; ''t'is a free country an' you caan't 
be a destroyin' the Queen's subjecs pro- 
miscuous.' Then the Squire hups an' ses, 
' But who's gwaine to stop me doin' what 
I please hinside my awn boundary-lines? 
Surely,' 'e ses, 'it doan't consam none save 
myself?' But it ded though. It mighty 
soon consarned heverybody, an' you dedn 
'ear nothin' helse on folks' tongues gaw 
wheer you might. The bettermost was 
'bliged to say Squire weer wrong, heven 
though they ded'n think so; and the poor 
people weer 'mazed wi' rage. 

"Then corned that hunderand dealin' of 
Squire Easterbrook what was near costin' 
'im so 'eavy. All tu wance, 'bout middle of 
November, them notice-boards as I men- 
tioned was tuke down from the trees; an' 
people said the guns an* gins were gone ; an' 
then, in coourse, Heatherbridge turned round 
agin an' said Squire was 'ardly used. But 
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them what knawed 'im best weer mighty 
startled tu think sich a iron-'ard genleman 
shude a gone hunder to public opinion so 
sharp. 

** But mind you this : Squire'd never said 
in words that the things was gone. Mother 
landlords 'ad lef the boards an' tuke the 
machines away; but Squire Easterbrook, so 
some whispered, 'ad tuke the notice-boards 
down an' lef the traps. Howsumdever, time 
passed an' folks began to b'lieve that Oak- 
shotts was free of sich matters. Heven 
Squire's wife thought so, an' maybe 'e told 'er 
so, to shut 'er mouth ; but 'tweern't a 'appy 
thought ezacly, 'cause she brewed a gallon 
o' trouble right away, as I'll tell 'e. 

^' Kissmass time comed round bimebye. 
That weer alius a gert season of the year 
up tu Oakshotts, an' though Squire Stephen 
weern't hover an* above friendly to 'is fellow 
men, the traditions like 'ad to be kep' up, an 
the Squire's lady loved junketings best o' 
times, an' especially at Kissmass. She 
weern't above forty years o' age, an' she 
weern't hover laded wi' fam'ly cares, 'cause 
'er an' Squire never 'ad but wan son, an' 'e 
weer a growed up young feller of twenty 
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years or so tu Camburdge College. But 'e 
corned down tx> Debbensheer for Kissmass, 
an' one fine night weer due in Heatherb'ridge 
by the Tavistock coach from Plymouth. 
Because you might be surprised to knaw 
theer wasn't no railroads hover these paarts 
in them days. But coaches 'umed, an' so a 
night comed when young Mister Easterbrook, 
Esquire, was to arrive in Heatherbridge, 
'bout eight or nine 'o the dock hevening 
time. Squire, though a awnself man most 
hallus, yet cude spare a bit o' regard for his 
lad. In fact, 'e took no small pride in 'er, 
an' that night 'e got up from 'is table, left 'is 
frens wi' many a bottle o' gude stuff, an' 
drove hoff down to Heatherbridge to meet 
the coach. The groom what went with un 
told my feyther 'bout it 

'' Maybe you'll guess what comes next, as 
some du when I tells 'em, but hany'ow the 
circumstances of the matter be terrible 
hodd. 

'''Twas butivul muneshine on snaw that 
night, wi' a clear sky an' a frost as seemed to 
bite the stars an' make 'em twinkle. You 
may a seed shadders from munelight on 
snaw ? They'm so black's a craw but purty 
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by contrast wi' the silver-white. Down-along 
from Oakshotts druv Squire Easterbrook to 
the * Green Man * at Heatherbridge, what Joe 
Hannaford 'as now. The stage used tu stop 
theer in the old times, an' fust thing Squire 
seed that night as he comed along, weer the 
gert coach afore the public 'ouse door an' six 
steamin' 'orses being tuke hoff an' fresh uns 
bein' lead hout You see 'e'd reckoned to be 
theer well afore the coach 'cause theer was 
snaw on the moors an' 'eavy gwaine ; but the 
extrey 'orses 'ad kep' the coach up tu'ertime, 
an' theer she weer afore the * Green Man,' 
sure enough ; so Squire gets out of 'is chariot 
an' gaws in the bar. 

" Theer was a gude few travellers theer 
warmin' theerselves inside 'an hout 'fore the 
coach went on, but Squire ded'n see nort of 
'is son, so he axes, short an' sharp, if ur'd 
come by the stage. The landlord of the 
^ Green Man ' 'adn't seen un, but reckoned as 
'e'd a-come all the same, 'cause theer was 'is 
luggage— two gert leather boxes just tuked 
down horf the coach. An' then the guard 
explained, for 'e comed in jus' theer, an' 'e 
knawed Squire, an' answered when 'e was 
axed 'bout the young man. 
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" ' Ess, sure,' 'e says, • Mister Easterbrook 
was passenger from Plymouth along wi' us; an' 
gude comp'ny, tu, sure 'nough. But yap 'pon 
top Roborough Down 'e left the coach an' 
told me to drop 'is luggage at the inn, which 
I've done.' 

" * What 'e get horf 'pon top the Down 
foor ? ' ses Squire. 

'"'Cause 'e was agwaine tu surprise the 
'ome party, Squire,' says the coach-guard. 
' Mister Easterbrook knawed a short cut tu 
Oakshotts through the woods.' 

"Then Squire b^^n tu graw auld-lukin' 
an' hodd, an' 'is heye roamed a-round an' 'e 
tuke on a short, sharp way wi' un. 

" ' Did 'e go by the Lodge gate horf the 
Down ? ' he axes. 

" * Noa,' ses the guard, ' 'fore we comed 
theer, Squire. Now I mind me, 'tweer by 
the ruined cottages 'pon the Down; an' 'e 
said, as the craw flied, 'tweem't above a 
mile'n 'arf from Oakshotts 'Ouse by way of 
Fuzzy Bottoms.' 

** Fuzzy Bottoms, I must tell 'e, was a 
narrer bridle-path through thick coverts at 
Oakshotts, right in the 'art of the preserves. 

" Then, when Squire 'eard tell wheer the 
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bwoy'd gone, all the fat was in the fire to 
wance, an' them as seed un tell ow 'e went saw 
gray's a carpse an' cudn't find wind for 'is 
words. Then 'e busted hout in a presperation 
as loosed 'is tongue, an' 'e cried loud, * My 
God ! theer's a gun in it — theer's a spring 
gun set in Fuzzy Bottoms, 'cause I tawld 'em 
toletit bide theer!" 

•' * Course Squire ded'n use common speech 
like what I du, but that's the meanin of what 
he said, an' 'e glazed around an' tottered like 
a hox arter the fust blaw from the pole-axe. 
But Squire's nerve was glide, I reckon, for, 
when the shock passed hover, 'e wasted no 
more time nor yet words. 'E just dashed 
hout tu 'is chariot, in which tu fine 'orses 
stude champin' an smoakin' in the night, an' 
then cuts the traces an' gets a back of wan an' 
bawls tu 'is groom tu foller 'pon t'other. 
They was both gone like cloud shadders 'fore 
a man cude luke around him; an' a few 
caddlin' loafin' fellers followed afoot, 'cause 
they judged theer'd most like be summat to 
carry hup on a 'urdle to Oakshotts bimebye. 
They cude see the tracks o' master an' man's 
'osses in the snaw as they climbed the 'ill hout 
o' Heatherbridge, an'urn hover the Down up 

p 
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along tu Oakshotts boundaries. They passed 
by the lodge an' kep' on till they come beside 
of a little ole game-keeper's gate — a mere 
wicket From 'eer them as knawed might 
take a short zig-zag through the woods out to 
Fuzzy Bottoms, and so forrard hon to the 
park-lands right afore Oakshotts 'Ouse ; an' 
that's what Squire done. To tell the story 
proper, us ought to foller arter Squire, 'cause 
the chaps what'urned afoot an' corned up later 
doan't count for nothin.' 

'' But Squire an' the groom just streaked 
hoff quickern 'ell fire. The cold night 
tightened Squire's nerve an', bare-back 
though 'e was, 'e never rode better- Past 
the lodge gate 'e went an' at last reached the 
wicket, gettin' theer a 'underd yards an' 
more in front of 'is groom on t'other 'orse, 
though theer weern't nothin' between the 
'orses an* the groom was a light weight. 
The munelight shawed clear enough theer 
weern't no mistake, for, windin' hover the 
snaw from the wicket was the track o' feet 
followin' along to Fuzzy Bottoms. Squire 
stops a second maybe, 'is faace all a hagony 
o listenin' for a shot as was bound — so sure's 
death— to hecho bout through them trees. 
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Then 'e minds the time an' 'e grunts hout, 
* Tu late— tu late ' ; which the groom 'eard 
as 'e corned up. They left the tu 'orses wi' 
stretched legs an* 'eads down, sendin* a gert 
cloud o' silver steam up into the munelight ; 
an' then the groom, bein* quick on 'is pins, 
urns fort so ards 'e can pelt 'long the 
windin' path wi' Squire a-sweatin* an* stag- 
gerin' arter. I lay *is thoughts weern't none 
o* the cheerfulest neither. The man wallowed 
along, no doubt, through the snaw wi' 'is 'ead 
bustin' an' 'is ears pricked 'ard to catch gun- 
fire ; an' whether 'e prayed to God or the 
Dowl to help un be a pint hon which theer 
hallus was a differ'nce of 'pinion. 

" But come what might, Squire dedn' 'ear 
no gun-shot in Fiizzy Bottoms that night, for 
the gude reason that the shot 'ad fired long 
'fore 'e got within sound of it. Squire 
tramped hon best way 'e cude, now in th' 
open, now hunder thick fir-trees; an' afore 
'im, wheer the mune straked the road wi' 
light between the shadders, 'e saw the foot- 
prints — B, double row — bein' 'is son's and the 
groom's, as 'ad long since 'urn hout o' sight 
Squire cude still 'ear un a oUerin' far off — 
ollerin', you see, to stop young Mister Easter- 
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brook in *is tracks if possible. But as for that, 
't Veer breath thrawed away, 'cause the young 
Mister 'ad stopped long afore. 

"Squire, 'e fought on wi* failing strength 
an' sixty years o* life draggin' at 'im. He 
kep movin' howsomdever, an' at last corned 
hout in the hopen through low fuzzes that 
lead to 'igh fuzzes ; an' in the 'igh fuzzes was 
the gun. An' fifty yards afore 'e got theer 'e 
smelled the hair an' turned sick 'cause 'e 
knawed powder 'ad been burned theer within 
the 'alf-'our. Smoke '11 'ang a mazin' time in 
still frosty hair, an' though it 'ad riz 'igh by 
now, you might still see it — just a flake o' 
down so flat's a pancake — floatin' across the 
mune. A figger weer standin' theer above 
another what lay flat in the way. You see, 
hall was hover, or seemed tu be, an' nobody 
but the poor sawl as tuke the charge hever 
'eard the gun gaw hoffl The phaysants 'eard 
it under the slopin' pine branches, maybe, 
but nort helse. 

*' That's 'ow the sins o' the faither corned 
to be visited on the cheel. Theer 'e layed, 
right 'pon 'is faace, wi' blood all crawlin' hout 
of un like snakes, an' that black, tu, under the 
light of the mune. A gun-wad smouldered 
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alongside un, an' the shot *ad manangled 'is 
hupper leg somethin' shockin*. But they 
bound it up fast, best way they cude, though 
both reckoned they was only 'andlin' dead 
vlaish. Howsomdever, them as followed 
from Heatherbridge got theer a bit later, an* 
in time to be useful, tu. 'Twas babel comed 
again in the woods that night, an' after a bit 
they rigged up summat wi' poles an' coats an* 
carried the body up to the 'ouse. A braave 
tantara of it when 'is mother comed to knaw I 
You may guess what she thought, an' all the 
more so, 'cause she it was as 'ad writ to the 
bwoy awnly the week afore to say as the 
man-traps an' spring-guns 'ad been done away 
with, Helse, o' course, 'e'd never a bin fule 
enough to take no short cut through the very 
'art of the preserves. 

" So they tuke 'im home an' sent off right 
an' left for hall the doctors on the country- 
zide ; an' they all comed, some ridin', some 
drivin' ; an' what lamin' cude do was done. 
Far wance tu many cukes ded'n spile the 
broth, an' between 'em, wi' a purty tidy 
'elping' 'and from Nachur, they kep'the life in 
young Mister Easterbrook. But what wi' the 
blood lost an' the shock, nobody as I've hever 
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'eard tell hon got a closer luke at Death than 
e done, 

"Come next summer 'e weer ready to 
move, an' 'e went for change o' hair, an' in 
God's time recovered. But, mark you, 'e 
was no better'n a thorn in his faither's side 
when 'e grawed up. Whether t'weer the 
taste o' lead, or what 'e lamed up to Cam- 
burdge College, or nachrul cussedness of 
disposition, that young man comed to be the 
houtrageous genleman 'e be now. Yes, 'e'm 
the present Squire. And yet 'e ed'n much of 
a Squire heither, 'cause 'e's alius gaddin' 'bout 
in Lunnon an' 'pears to think more o' volks 
theer— down East way — ^than 'e du of 'is 
tenants 'eer. An' that's way theer h'aint no 
'ead a game kep' up now, 'cauze Squire doan't 
'ardly know a phaysant from a pattridge, or a 
vox from a guse for that matter. Mind you, 
'e does a power of gude one way'n another ; 
but 'tis terrible pity to see a genleman wi' 
sich 'pinions — ^specially a Squire o' Oakshotts. 
I 'specks ole Squire rattles 'is bones mighty 
'oneasy when 'e thinks o' the lad what foUered 
'im ; but hif he knawed^ 'ed burrer 'is way 
hout, I guess, an' 'ave 'is say — jus' for the 
credit of the fam'ly." 
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John Broad, with one knee upon the oak 
settle that ran below it, peered between the 
pots of geranium on the ledge of a little 
diamond-latticed window. His eyes were 
anxious as they swept a wide expanse of 
air and glanced far below to where a summer 
sea shone in sunlight. But its bosom bore 
more than tlie racing cloud-shadows, for a 
shapely brig was tacking easily two miles from 
shore, and between brig and beach there 
flashed the regular sparkle of oars, while a 
bobbing grey atom, with black specs in it, 
crept forward to the land. Presently the 
cliff-edge hid that man-o'-war's boat, so John 
turned, picked up his three-cornered hat, 
and going to the door, called anxiously to 
those above him. He had need of some 
anxiety and some fear, for the times were 
troubled then ; oppression made lawful 
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Stalked abroad, the king's ships needed 
crews, the King's press-gangs answered to no 
man for their actions. And now in Daleham 
rose a cry of terror that travelled like forest- 
fire and warned the stout and hearty to look 
to themselves. Daleham lay on the Devon 
coast terribly near to Plymouth, and a 
threatened incursion, long delayed, was 
pending at last. Presently the boat's crew 
below would land and come rolling up the 
steep cliff paths to the village above. 

John angrily strode the sanded floor of the 
little * Wheatsheaf ' Inn. There was no fear 
in his square English face, but a grim 
ferocity rather, as though he longed to face 
the danger and even conquer it by force of 
arms. He was a big muscular man of five- 
and-twenty or so, and no fair fight or the 
prospect of it could have daunted a nature 
strong as his; but the press-gang did not 
fight fain He knew their methods and had 
little intention of losing his liberty. 

John flung his baton the table, looked at a 
big turnip watch, and then going to the 
lattice opened it and listened. No sound 
met his ear but the cooing of pigeons on the 
red roof above him. Then hurrying steps 
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fell along the little path by the cliff and a 
young fellow, panting like a dog and very 
red in the face, hastened past him. The 
runner stopped a moment, rammed his fist 
into his side to mend the stitch, and gasped a 
word to John Broad. 

**Manl what be doin' theer' ! They've 
landed, I tell 'e! They'm on the beach. 
More'n a score. You'm lost, so sure's death, 
if they spots 'e. They run men down like 
damned 'untin' dogs, they du ! " 

He vanished to the shelter of distant 
woods and then, as John turned, hurried feet 
came down the stairs and a girl hastened 
into the bar-parlour. She was white to the 
lips and made no effort to hide her terror. 
Words would hardly come and the shadow 
of a great fear darkened her brown eyes. 

"Jan, Jan, what be doin' 'eer? I thot 
'e was miles an' miles off by now. They've 
all gone — ^alL Theer's only me and mother 
to the 'ouse.'* 

"I'm gwaine bimebye. Must run like a 
fitch or any other varmin afore these devils, 
I s'pose. Curse the land, I says, an' the 
King likewise, an' these 'eer hevil times. Why 
should us be dragged hoff to bleed in other 
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volks* quarrels — eh Primrose ? You doant 
knaw, nor yet any wan helse " 

" Gaw!" she said, **if you loves me, Jan, 
go. You'm in a gloom fit to-day. Gaw — 
youll break my 'eart if you stays a minnit" 

" I'm gwaine. If the mighty uns fought 
theer awn battles 'and to 'and, fair an' square, 
same as what hus do, there'd be none o' this 
and no innercent blood shed neither. Kings 
is cowards — ^hall of 'em." 

" Gaw, for the love o' God ! " 

"I'm gwaine, I tell 'e. Do 'e see that 
ship down-long ? Do 'e knaw it ? 'Tis the 
Waterwitch, her what Matt Pike sailed in 
and fought in an' ad 'is life blawed out of *im 
wi Vrench lead in." 

Primrose trembled. 

•' A bloody business, and much credit and 
renown for the few, and sudden death for 
the many. Matt s career weem't over an' 
above glorious, but 'twas a glorious hend, 
no doubt, to be scatted to shivers in the 
King's sarvice. In coourse you loved 'im. 
But " 

'* But not as I love you, Jan. You knaw 
that" 

** Ess, ess. Sixteen you was when Matt 
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went for a sailor ; twenty you be now. 
That's the differnce 'tween a cheel an' a 
wumman. I'll gaw now. The pig- tails '11 
come 'eer to drink an' soak, sartin sure. 
Keep you hout o* the way, Prim. Let 
your mother an' Anne sarve 'em." 

**They'm English, Jan. They dursn't 
touch me. Now lemme see 'e 'urn fort. 
Urn for't like a deer, an' make tu the woods 
afore they be gotten 'pon top the hill." 

" They'm comin' ! " cried an old woman's 
voice from above. *' They'm a circlin* roun' 
by Thornycroft's 'ouse. They'll be up-long 
in a few minnits." 

John hugged his sweetheart and departed 
leisurely while she in an agony implored him 
to hasten. Then, as he flung open the inn 
door, which opened towards the woods 
behind Daleham, a strange man stood at it. 
He must have known the place and come by 
an inland road to the entrance of the 
* Wheatsheaf,' else the woman above at the 
window had seen him and foretold his 
arrival. But the new-comer, though ap- 
parently unconnected with the approaching 
press-gang, was yet a sailor, and his clothes 
betrayed him. He had no eyes for John 
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but saw the girl, and gasped and spoke in a 
hoarse, foggy voice. 

'• Prim," he said, " Prim, my lil 'earty, I've 
corned 'ome-along to 'e ! " 

He dropped his hat and a big bundle on a 
stick. Then, before she could stop him, he 
had her in a great bear-like hug and was 
rubbing his dark muzzle against her bright 
hair. John Broad, who had staggered back 
for a moment, now gripped the sailor by the 
arm; at which he released Primrose, who 
sank, near fainting, on the settle, and turned 
grimly upon the other. 

'* Who the devil be you, to come between 
me an' ur ? " 

•* Stop, for God's sake, Matt Pike. You've 
nigh rnos' killed 'er." 

'^ Me kill 'er? Why — why she knawed 
surely ? She 'eard from me. I paid a 
furrin devil two doubloons to write, an' 'e 
said 'twould come hover sure as sunshine — 
kisses an' all, by God ! " 

" It never corned 'eer." 

But the sailor had turned to where Prim- 
rose, pale as a ghost, sat looking at them 
from the settle. 

"Prim— Prim, my bonny sweet'eart, ain't 
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you got a bit o' a girn for Matt ? You m 
dazed, so you be, an' small wonder neither. 
But 'tis me, right an' tight as a barrel— me, 
your ole sea dog, Prim." 

Then John Broad spoke. 

** Us 'card tell as 'ow you was dead — long 
years agone tu — ^years an' years — killed when 
that ship down theer took the big Vrench- 



man." 



**Dead — me dead, with Primrose waitin! 
No, by God! No, Janny Broad — I knaw 
'e now, Janny. Youm grawed from a 
lanky-legged lout into a tidy man so *e *ave ; 
an' by the same token you can get you gone 
so soon's you'm minded tu, for I wants 
my gal. Wheer's Master Warren, Prim, 
an' the boys ? Skeered, eh ? Well 'er means 
mischief, sure enough." 

As he spoke he looked out at the Water- 
witch. 

" Lard bless 'er," he said, *' I was paid off 
to Plymouth yesterday, an' sorry to say 
good-bye tu ; awnly I knawed a better witch 
than she. Ha-ha ! " 

Then Broad spoke again. It seemed that 
he could not get away from his first thought 
and now he repeated it in similar words. 
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** Us 'card tell as ow you was dead — long 
years agone tu — years an' years, Matt Pike." 

"Damn it, can't 'e see for yourself I 
hain't?" 

•* But 'twas set down in printed words/' 

" They set down a lie then. If Daleham 
doant mind Matt Pike, 'tis a pity." 

Then his eye caught sight of his bundle 
and anger faded from him and he crowed 
with a boyish delight. 

" Dead — me ? No, thanks to the Lard as 
tuke better'n me. See 'eer, Prim, look 'e to 
this *eer, an' this, an' this. Prize-money 'tis. 
You doant get metal that colour a follerin' 
the plough-tail 'mongst the clods an' craws 
— eh Janny } " 

He poured a fat little heap of gold into 
Primrose's lap, and she, rising with an effort, 
picked them up and put them on the settle, 
but a piece or two rolled out of her hand and 
fell clinking on the sanded floor. 

** That'm well ! That'm bonny now. Er's 
better — eh? Er's hover the shock of ole 
Matt a turnin' hup that sudden. Eh, but 
Prim, you'm a wumman — by gosh — ^a fuU- 
grawed, blooming rose of a wumman ! An' my 
haddled brains took no count of the time, an' 
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I kep' a thinkin' an' a figurin' a purty HI 
cryin* maid what I lef by the fir-trees — ^slim 
as they young pines — with apern hover 'er 
butivul heyes, I tell 'e, Prim, God's been 
'mazin' good, 'E 'ave." 

He made to kiss the girl again, but some- 
thing in her ghastly face and terror-stricken 
eyes stopped him. Then, misunderstanding, 
he turned savagely upon the other man. 

"By the Lord, boy, wheer'm your 'ome- 
grown wits wool-gatherin' ? Be hoff 'fore 
I 'elps 'e. Baint you hold enough to knaw 
three baint never comp'ny.^ FoUer your 
manners, as 'as gone this long bit time. 
An* theer's them about'U treat 'e 'ard if 
they gets paws on 'e. Best use they long 
legs whiles you can, helse they'll be walkin' 
boards 'stead of clods, an' that mighty soon." 

" Why, Matt, you be in the right of it," 
answered the other, with compressed lips and 
a strange, forced voice. ** Mayhap a trip 
afloat for the king — ^same as you took — ud 
do I no great 'urt." 

An old woman bustled in, stood at the door 
and cried : 

'* They'm comin* ! They'm on the road — a 
mighty pack of 'em, wi' sards girt on *em ! " 

Q 
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Then she vanished again as the sailor 
answered the countryman : 

" Nay, nay — I be the last to wish 'e that. 
'Urn for't, man, while you may ; tack for the 
woods. They'll snap you so sure's death, 
hif they can, an' shipboard s just 'ell for the 
likes of yoa" 

" I doan't knaw. Let 'em come. They'm 
welcome now." 

•* Jan ! Jan ! For the love of God, 
Jan!" 

Then Matt Pike looked at his sweetheart 
and the agony of her voice cleft his muddy 
understanding, and he began to comprehend. 
He turned to Primrose, gripped her by the 
wrist and gazed into her eyes. 

"What be this then, you'm sayin.^" he 
asked. " What'm 'ur to you ? " 

The girl fought for words, drew her hand 
from him and answered : 

"We 'eard tell you was dead, an* my 'eart 
was sore for 'e, an' I cried a many tears, 
Matt, I did. But the years went on an' I 
grawed an' grawed. Matt. The years passed 
away, an' last Autumn time Jan an' me — 
Jan an' me — us " 

The seafarer fell back staggering. Then 
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the blood rushed boiling under his tanned 
skin, and he turned like a beast on the other 
man. But Broad was the calmer of the two 
now, and faced him without fear and spoke. 

" See 'ere, Matthew Pike, Fate's juggled 
to a cursed toon with me an' you ; but we're 
men " 

" Never call yourself a man no more, you 
white-livered rogue!" thundered the other, 
his passion free. ** You'm a blasted coward, 
a sneak, a night-thief as comes be'ind a man's 
back an' steals all e've got in the wide world. 
An' 'im far away fightin' the time. But you 
shall pay — by God you shall ; the awnly way 
as the like o' you can. I'll prick your 
damned 'art an' die 'appy for't. What's my 
life now? Do 'e think I wants it? I've 
'ugged it an' thanked the Lard for sparin' it 
an' treasured it a thinkin' of 'ome these 
bloody years, an' now — now — I've faced death 
wi' it, I tell 'e, and lived in a sea 'ell — for 
this. But you doant win — not you. What's 
mine's mine, an' if I've lost it 'taint for any 
other's gain, s'elp me." 

This man had seen life scattered with both 
hands. His own existence or another's was 



nothing. Now the dream which bad never 
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grown dim was done. And the cost must be 
paid He dragged out his jack-knife and 
Primrose screamed. 

" rU answer you as you'm minded, 
Matthew/' said John Broad, not flinching, 
but 'old your madman's tongue an' take back 
your • coward ' an* your * thief,' You m a liar 
an' you knaw you be. • Ear the truth 'fore 
you fight an' then do what you can. Me a 
coward ! No man 'ave ever dared say that 
'afore. I tell 'e you'm dead, dead these years. 
A dead man wi' bones whitenin' an* clean- 
picked under the sea. * Ow was hus to knaw 
— hus livin* ashore ? Hif us can*t blieve 
print what shall us b*Heve ? That's why I 
be *eer. Now you'm alive again, 'tis differ'nt 
an' you'm in the right an' I ses you are- 
Tis the A'mighty's 'ard will.** 

Simple-natured as a child and forgetting 
the third interest, Matt dropped his knife 
and gripped the other's reluctant hand. To 
him it merely seemed that John had acted as 
a man needs must under the circumstances. 
The claim on Primrose was relinquished ; 
and it seemed meet and right it should be. 
For he had risen from the dead to possess her. 
Then a cry of suffering came from the girl's 
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heart to her lips and proclaimed the third 
interest till that moment forgotten. Realising 
it, Matt spoke : 

" But theer s you tu, lil Prim, so theer be. 
Daylight on this 'ere maze be with you, not 
hus. Tis you as ave to say • yea * or • nay * 
— by God, yes. Speak, my dimond ; speak 
it wi' you eart in it. Tell me same as you 
told me by they pine trees the last thing. 
You can, cant 'e ? You can say they words 
agin ? You — you ain't forgot 'em, Primrose, 
'ave'e?" 

'' Doant make 'er say nought. Matt, man. 
'Tis cruel — bitter cruel Do 'e want to 'ear 
a lie? I've a spoke. Doant 'e see what 
may fall in years an' years when things 
changes an* men gaws — an' " 

" 'Er mmi speak. 'Er must make choice 
'tween you an' me," said the sailor. His face 
was grown haggard now that his dull wits 
had at last grasped the point of the tragedy. 

*' 'Er must say 'ell or 'eaven for me. I 
knaws now wheer we be standin'. I was 

dead — an so But I be 'eer now, 'earty an' 

wi' money — ^an' I never forgot — never. Yet 
maybe when you judged 'ow I were past 
prayin' for — maybe then O Prim, my 
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awn HI Prim as was, be the love of me past 
prayin' for tu ? Be it all goned away from 
me— all?" 

" Dear Matt, dear good Matt/' sobbed the 
girl» kneeling to him ; '' it's so long agone now 
— ^so far away in the past, an' us thought for 
sure you was dead— -oh doant 'e see, dear 
Matt ?" 

''Prim," said John Broad suddenly and 
harshly; '^you'm a English gal wi' a honest 
*earL Get up on your feet an' do your 
duty same as what Fm gwaine tu. 'Tis 
clear afore you an' dear afore me likewise, an' 
these 'eer '11 'elp me to do mine." 

As he spoke there was a clatter of heavy 
shoes, a growl of men's voices and some 
laughter. Then a dozen sailors crowded into 
the litde tap-room. In a moment they saw 
John and were round him before he could 
raise a hand. Primrose stood sobbing beside 
him, and Matt, standing behind the door now 
thrown open, was not immediately noticed. 

''Good luck, my bold feller I" shouted a 
hairy giant, taking off his glazed hat to John. 
" Don't be for fightin', 'cause what's the use ? 
Keep your strength for the King, my cock. 
Us come for drink, but we've found what's 
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.better — big bones wi* tidy muscles on 'eAi 
Leave him be, pretty Polly," he added to the 
girl ; ** Don't you dim them big eyes a cryin . 
Hell come home a ero, I wager, an' 'is 
pockets a bustin' wi* gold." 

He put a hand on Primrose's shoulder as he 
spoke, but the action cost him a sore head, 
for John hit out hard and straight, and 
the big boatswain's mate of the Waterwitch 
fell back a pace or two blinking and shaking 
the blood off his flat nose. There was a roar 
of laughter, and Broad found his hands bent 
behind him in a twinkling and tied there. 
Matt was still unseen. He stood silent and 
motionless in the shadow and so remained 
with some strange thoughts tumbling stormily 
through his slow mind. 

" By Gosh ! 'Ave you got a brother now, 
my bull-dog?" asked the leader of the press- 
gang. "'Cause if so be as you have, I'd 
stand another smack like that to put my 
claws on 'im. Quick march, boys! Leave 
the white lassie where she bides. She'll 
soon come round an* think a darned sight 
more of 'er man when 'e's back ashore again 
than what she do now." 

"Best so," said John, looking down at 
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Primrose who had fainted. " Get on brisk 
an' loose my hands. I be coming heasy. I 
wants to come.'* 

Then Matt Pike turned sharply and stood 
in the full light before his old messmates — ^the 
men he had left the day before at Plymouth, 
" By the Lord ! You Devon Matty, ole son!" 
gasped the bruised boatswain s mate. 

"That same, Pug. Didn't think to clap 
heyes on your hugly snout agin so soon, nor 
you to see mine, I'll swear. But theer'm a 
word to say 'eer. You doan't knaw the rights 
of it, which I do— see ? This bwoy bain't no 
manner o' use aboard a ship— the tarnation 
clumsiest clodpole hever I knawed in Dale- 
ham. But theer's better. I be tired like o' 
drj' land a'ready. You said as 'ow I'd never 
stop ashore, an' blamed hif you wasn't right, 
Pug. I be sick o' grass an' trees an hellens 
a'ready. See now ; let un go free an' 111 
come along direckly minniL Now then?" 

•' Look at the feller," said Pug reluctantly. 
•• 'E did ought to be aboard. 'Tis the likes of 
'im did ought to be sarvin'." 

''No matter for that. Better a ole salt 
than a green land-lubber. You knaws it tu, 
so do the King." 
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" Matt," said John Broad, " God bless you. 
You'm a gude man, Matt — a gude honest 
man. I be gwaine now — ^gwaine hif IVe a 
got to fight my way hon to that theer ship.' 

The sailors cheered this ambition and the 
boatswain's mate made another proposition. 

" Both come, me beauties," he said- 

For answer, Matt pointed to Primrose, who 
was standing by John again, her little soul in 
agony. A gallant tar had given himself the 
pleasure of reviving her and now she spoke, 
turning to her old lover and pleading for 
John. 

" Oh Matt, doan't 'e let 'em take un; doan't 
'e let 'em take un away, Matt." 

" See that," said the sailor to his comrade. 
" You sez * both come,' but hus caan't both 
come. That's wheer this man's dooty lies, 
along o' that maiden ; an' no 'arm's done the 
King 'cause I be 'ere ready an' willin' to take 
the plaace of un." 

He picked up his fallen knife and started 
to cut John's bonds, but stopped suddenly, 
shut the knife and put it back in his pocket 
Then he turned to the boatswain's mate, 
dragged him aside to the window and 
whispered to him very earnestly. 
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*• Puggy, my son, hus ave bin pals side by 
side in darn hugly plaaces; but never in no 
worse fix than this 'een You doan't knaw 
what's be'ind but I do, an', hon gospel hoath, 
when I tell 'e 'bout those volks, you'll say as 
I'm right. I'll tell 'e some o' these days. 
But now 'tis life an' death to that theer slip o' a 
gal. You doan't knaw what she've a suffered 
an' suffered. You've got a wummon an' a son 
tu ; an' think as 'ow you'd feel if that boy theer 
was yourn. You an' me was no holder than 
'im wance. We knaw how it be with these." 

" But the feller wants to come. You're 
such a soft, Matt" 

" Ur mustn't come, an' ur shan't, I tell 'e," 
said Matt in triumph ; for Pug's voice had a 
note of concession in it. 

" By God, I must, Matt Pike, an' I will" 

** Tie 'is legs, boys," roared the sailor for 
answer ;} '' tie un to the wall. Be 'andy 
theer, Bill, an' you, Joe. Tie 'is legs an' *is 
middle. Helse ur'll be hafter us sure's death." 

" Lord ! a pity too — ^a mighty pity, sure 
enough," said Puggy, rubbing his nose. 

John fought for it, but he was powerless 
amongst so many. In five minutes the man 
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found himself bound hand and foot and utterly 
unable to release himself without help. 

- rU lay lil Primrose 11 loose 'e bimbye," 
said Matt, " won't 'e Prim ? God be gude to 
'e both, for you'm a tidy gal an' boy." 

Then he bent down where John Broad lay, 
very white and breathing hard. 

"Be gude to 'er, Janny," he whispered, 
" she do luv 'e so well. An' doan't 'e think no 
more o' me. Maybe I'll turn hup again some 
day. The Lard's wiser 'n hus. 'E spoke 
like to me, an' ses 'E, * Jan's the mate for 
that theer little flower.' An' so I've done 
this 'ere thing hunder borders, Janny — 
hunder borders — just for the sake of lil Prim. 
Be mighty gude to 'er all times, lad; an' 
doant fret thyself, 'cause you caan't halter 
matters, though I knaws you would hif you 
cude. Gude bye, Janny ; gude bye, lassie, 
gude bye." 

He picked up his bundle and was gone 
with the noisy crowd around him. He heard 
the girl's cry as he went away and the man 
struggling like a giant to follow. He heard 
him say, " Free me, free me, for God's love ! 
You doan't want to marry a coward, do 'e — 
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a damned 'ome-stayin chap not worth a groat 
along-side 'im ? " 

Presently Primrose prepared to obey, but 
a wrinkled hand stayed hers and the girl's 
old mother spoke. 

" Matt weer right," she said. ** Matt weer 
guided aright. Bide, Prim ; an' thee, Jan, 
hold thy peace till the gert ship gaws sailin' 
away." 
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A GREAT brown world stretched away in 
solemn undulations to the horizon. Some- 
times, amidst the hollows of the hills, there 
was a gleam of green about threads of silver 
which wound hither and thither, with many a 
twist and turn, between moss bogs and grey 
granite boulders and rushy peat From 
point to point the brown caps of the land, 
stone-crowned, thrust abruptly upwards with 
jagged peak and turret into a low grey sky 
through floating rifts of vapour. The mist 
curled here and there, winding and breaking 
and vanishing, then drifting up again and 
once more hiding all the wild region in its 
chilly cloak. From the depths of it came 
music : the cry of the curlews, the jangle of a 
bell on a wether s neck, the sudden clatter of 
hoofs where ponies and little, lanky foals 
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crossed a flint roadway to new feeding grounds 
afar off amid the granite and heather. Anon 
the clouds broke, the grey above softened to 
silver^ and the grey below was all pierced with 
sun arrows that brought out the rich colours 
of the moor-land. Then, where the gauzy 
mists fretted away over golden furses, a rain- 
bow glimmered in the skirts of them, and that 
dying, the savage, lonely region was clear — 
dear and near in the purity of sweet air — 
with every bush and boulder, every red heifer 
and sheep and stone strangely distinct. Far 
below in the valley, when the mists had risen, 
there appeared a brief vision of a dump of 
timber with the trees all bent one way by 
long years of Western winds; and beside 
the copse extended a few scant patches of 
cultivated land saved from the surrounding 
waste. A grey bridge, with one arch, spanned 
the stream which ran through these forlorn 
fields ; and ere the flint road that crossed the 
bridge disappeared among the steep undula- 
tions rising on the other side of the vale, it 
passed a white cottage with outbuildings 
beside it. These glimpses of civilisation and 
hints of human life, lay huddled close, like 
frightened things, in a valley that was 
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altogether desolate and wild. The mists 
presently spread their white arms once more ; 
the day grew darker for rain ; when the ponies 
had departed, there was for a while no sight 
or sound of living thing save the monotonous 
jangle jingle, jangle jingle of a sheep-bell. 
Then came the shuffle of tired feet on the 
flint road and one small boy appeared, limping 
in loneliness along. 

He was a brown, ugly youth, with boots 
too big for him, a coat of shreds and patches, 
a hatless head with rough hair, all diamond- 
dusted by the mists, bright eyes, a big mouth 
and a snub nose. The boy jogged slowly for- 
ward, dragging his heavy boots and wdking 
on the grass to rest his feet, where it extended 
in patches by the roadside. Presently he 
crossed the little bridge and then caught 
sudden sight of the homestead in the val- 
ley-bottom. Then he hastened somewhat, 
marched through the lattice gate, which 
separated a patch of neglected garden from 
the road, and presently knocked at the door 
of the farm cot 

A woman answered the summons — a thin 
soul with a flat breast and wild hair and big 
grey eyes, that had a hard line furrowed down 

R 
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between them. She wore a sad-coloured 
gown, looped up to her waist on one side 
over a black petticoat Felt slippers were on 
her feet and a dirty apron hid most of her. 
Mrs. Trembath of Grey Bridge farm-steading, 
Dartmoor, was younger than she looked, but 
Care had sown the grey thick in her brown 
hair, and ploughed a world of worry on her 
narrow, wrinkled forehead. She kept herself 
and her baby and the farm hands at Grey 
Bridge, It was a good performance needing 
some qualities. Her husband had endea- 
voured to do the same before her; and he 
had perished in the attempt 

*'What doe want, you bwoy?"she said 
sharply to the traveller. 

" I be that 'ungry, missis. If 'e could 
gimme just a bite of anything .>" 

The woman shook her head and laughed 
rather bitterly. 

"Bread — that's always the cry, seems 
like, in these paarts. Be off with 'e. Theer 
bain't nothin' to be 'ad for the beggin* *eer.'* 

*' Ive corned a powerful long road, missis." 

" Have 'e ? Well, best follow it then, an' 
reach the end 'fore night" 

He turned and went slowly down the path, 
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while Mrs. Trembath waited to see him 
safely past her gooseberry bushes. But half 
way to the gate he stopped, evidently minded 
to make a final attempt. 

"See 'eer, missis, Til work for a slice of 
bread and maybe a drop o* drink. And TU 
do a tanner's worth of work so's you'll be 
gainer by it. I be a day laborer, though 
young. Gimme something to stuff inside 
of me and I'll clear this front gard'n. Now 
then?" 

"Wheer be you from, you bwoy?" the 
woman asked, turning sharply in the door- 
way. 

" From Varmer Thorpe's at Croft." 

'' * Croft ' That's fifteen mile by rawd." 

" Ess, an' I walked every step— Bible truth, 
missis." 

'' What did 'e want to go fur ? " 

"'Cause Varmer Thorpe's son welted me 
somethin' shockin' cruel. And for nought. 
Look at them stripes. He wriggled himself 
out of his coat, and through a hole in his 
flannel shirt, below the ring of tan on his 
neck, Mrs. Trembath saw that his white 
shoulder had long red wheals upon it, with a 
purple mark down the middle of them. 
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"For nought *cept 'cause I thrawed him 
fair wrastlin', him bein' a bigger lad than 
me. 

" Wheer be your mother tu ? If she'd bin 
a right mother, I reckon she'd a tored the 
skin off somebody's bones for that," said Mrs. 
Trembath critically. 

** Dead, mother be ; and faither be dead — 
Bible truth. Farmer Thorpe took me out of 
union work'ouse charitable like.'^ 

" What might your name be ? " 

•*Tod." 

'* T'other name?" 

"Ain't got no t'other name, missis. Dan 
at Croft said 'ow 'e judged as ' Tod ' might 
be somethin' short for a name out of 
Scripture. But I dunnaw. Any'ow they said 
theer as one mighty short name was gude 
enough for the likes of me." 

" Well, decent lads always has two names, 
I'm thinkin'. But you may tidy thicky 
groun' if you'm pleased to ; and I'll give 'e a 
bellyful arter. There's a spade down to the 
gate. Lard knows it's foul enough," she con- 
cluded, looking at the weed-grown patch with 
its two or three gooseberry bushes and seedy 
hollyhock choked with twining bine ; ** but it 
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hain't big enough for roots, and stone's all 
you get for scratching it anyways." 

Tod took off his coat, tightened his belt, 
rolled up his sleeves and began to work. 
He struggled hard with the stiff soil, puffed 
and grew very warm, for it wanted all his 
weight on the big spade to get it into the 
ground, and all his small might to lever it out 
again afterwards. Mrs. Trembath watched 
him awhile from behind the curtain in the 
kitchen window. He was about to dig round 
one of the gooseberry bushes and seemed to 
be paying the plant more attention than 
was necessary. So she tapped hard at the 
window, whereupon Tod spat ostentatiously 
upon his hands and went on with his work. 
The widow did not look at him again for a 
full hour, by which time he had done about a 
third of his task and was stopping a good 
deal to rest between his efforts. And as she 
looked Mrs. Trembath's grey eyes grew 
suddenly dim. The boy was so little; he 
had nobody in all the wide world to care 
a straw about him ; he had cruel bruises on 
his small back ; he was empty inside. She 
knew what that meant, and so, turning to 
a big home-baked loaf that stood on the table 
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together with other preparations for tea, cut 
from it a lordly slice and scraped the same 
with dripping. Then going to the dresser 
she took down a big mug with the legend 
" A present from Princetown " upon it, and 
filled the thing to the brim with skimmed 
milk. Carrying these luxuries she went into 
the garden, to find Tod pretty near beat, 
sitting down by his spade, 

"I be only resting missis/' he explained. 

"Come 'eer, you Tod bwoy, or whatever 
you calls yourself," she said in her thin, hard 
voice; "sit by this step and stuff yourself ; 
then be off." 

Tod rose panting, dropped the spade, and 
behaved like a dog that expects a blow and 
finds a bone. 

** Thank you kindly, missis," he began; and 
then, pulling his front hair before he drank, 
as he had seen the farm hands at Croft when 
a glass of ale was offered to them, said, 
" 'Eer's my respecs, missis." 

Mrs. Trembath watched him eat and drink 
and her face grew softer by several shades. 
Life had long since knocked all the sentiment 
out of her ; but she was a mother, and always 
felt a sort of satisfaction at the sight of a child 
eating wholesome food. 
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*' That's proper," said Tod; "An^ 111 
finish this 'eer bit of work yet; doant 'e 
think as I hain't gwaine to get through with 
un, 'cause I be," he continued with his mouth 
full. 

** Never mind that ; gaw you on your road 
'fore it*s dark. You'll lose your way in the 
mist like as not if you hain't off to Princetown 
purty sharp," 

**Bain't no mists as ud lose me, missis. I 
knows them scats tu well." 

The woman went indoors and when she 
returned ten minutes later Tod had gone. 
She picked up the mug, shut the door and 
forgot him. But the boy was not upon the 
road to Princetown. He had slipped away 
behind the outhouses to find a place where he 
might spend the night He felt too weary to 
tramp the road again and his food was 
making him very sleepy. Besides, he had a 
hazy notion he ought to finish the work in the 
garden. Certainly it would be smart perhaps 
to slip off without doing it. At any rate he 
could neither work nor walk more just then. 
So he put off deciding until the morning. 
Behind the wind-blown beech-trees that stood 
in the rear of the farm, and where bracken 
and furze grew in the heart of a little 
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coomb, was a gravel pit, with a few loose 
boards erected to shelter some picks and 
spades. Here lay a gravel-sieve, five feet 
long ; and the gravel sieve was simply a spring 
mattress in disguise; but though Tod had 
never heard of a spring mattress, he was 
quick to see the splendid possibilities about 
the sieve. He pulled up some fern and 
heather, put them over the wires and fell in 
after them, kicking off his big boots and cur- 
ling himself up in a ball like a field-mouse. 
In five minutes he was asleep enjoying repose 
that homeless things in cities might well have 
envied him. 



II 

Next morning, when the moor was aglow 
with sunrise fires, flashing with dewy crystal, 
twinkling with the gossamers that danced 
aloft, Tod awoke, scratched his head, felt his 
sore back, yawned and collected his senses. 
He lay for awhile in the sweet fern, then 
got up and put on his boots. The nasty 
hollow feeling was under the strap of his 
belt once more, and he felt angry with 
himself for being hollow again so soon. He 
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walked out into the great light, noted the 
marks of rabbits in the dew, the cone-like 
webs of the big spiders spangled with flash- 
ing dew diamonds, and the long, black, moor 
slugs trailing their slime over the crisp grass. 
Then he picked a blackberry or two and 
flung a stone at a hawk. After some 
thought with himself he got over a gate and 
went down to Grey Bridge. He told himself 
that he must finish his work as he had not 
yet earned his last night's supper. But it 
was a dreary reflection that not the smallest 
prospect of breakfast awaited him. " Maybe 
if I's done Yore they goes to breakfus, they'll 
gimme a job somewheers," he pondered, and 
then marched off to the homestead. His 
spade was where he had left it ; a rook got 
up lazily at his arrival and flapped away over 
the moor ; a cock pigeon gurgled and cooed 
and bowed to his mate on the edge of the 
eaves above ; but no blue smoke trailed from 
the chimney yet. A shepherd's dog with 
i^gg^d coat, pale blue eyes and scant tail, 
rose off the doorstep, growled and smelt the 
new arrival ; but Tod was honest to his nose 
and he gave him welcome. From the ship- 
pons at hand came a thud, thud, thud on the 
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boitom of a tin pail, and Tod knew some- 
body was awake milking a cow. He began 
to work and made great way. After he had 
been at it half-an-hour» a man with milk- 
pails entered at the front gate and walked to 
the door. Seth Bovey was his name. He 
was Mrs. Trembath's right-hand man, and 
his wife was her right-hand woman. They 
had one son : a harmless^ " daft " fellow of 
twenty. He worked on the farm too. The 
Boveys were important people. Seth had a 
bent back and a red beard that faded into 
dirty yellow on his neck. His queer nose 
was hooked, his face full of wrinkles and 
tanned brick red, his eyes were blue as the 
sheep-dog's, but not so intelligent He 
looked at the boy, nodded with some satis- 
faction at the work which Tod had done, 
and then went to the door. Smoke now 
crowned the chimney, where four slates met 
for a chimney pot, and, as Seth entered 
with his pails, somebody else ran out — a 
little, bonny girl of six years old or less. 
She came glowing with soap in a print frock 
with a clean pinafore over it. There was a 
great show of fine curls when she tossed her 
head. Her cheeks were rosy, her mouth 
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Still a mere baby triangle, her eyes, grey, 
like her mother's. Maggie Trembath swal- 
lowed up all the fatness of Grey Bridge as it 
seemed. The labourers were lean, all four 
of them, the kine and the crops were lean ; 
the mistress of the farm, God knows, was the 
merest scarecrow ; but a body might have 
searched Dartmoor over and not found a 
better-favoured baby than Mrs. Trembath's 
litde girl. 

" Who be you then ? " she asked Tod. 

" I be Tod, " he answered. "Who be you ?" 

" Maggie Tembarf." 

" Ah, I be doin' a bit of work 'eer for your 
mother, I expecs," he said, looking very 
important and going on with his digging. 

She eyed him with some misgiving, but 
the shepherd's dog was at hand, wagging 
his stump of a tail and saying "good morn- 
ing." She felt safe in his company, but 
watched Tod for awhile without making any 
further remark. 

" You tut a worm in half, den," she an- 
nounced presently. 

" Maybe," he said, " I done that to scores 
of 'em in my time, a diggin', Maggie, same 
as I be doin' now." 
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The smaller child looked at Tod s pcor 
wriggling victim and laughed. 

*' Tut annover in half," she said. 

Mrs. Trembath was doing her hair at a 
glass before a window overlooking the 
garden. She had one scanty lock in her 
teeth and another twirling round her fingers, 
when Maggie s perky chirrup came to her 
ear. Then she glanced over the looking- 
glass to get a sight of her only joy. Having 
noted what was doing in the garden, she let 
her hair go, shook her head impatiently and 
spoke aloud : 

** Drat it, if there bain't that bwoy turned 
up again, like a lost dog." 

Below the friendship was ripening. 

" Div me a dusedob,* Tod," said Maggie, 
and Tod obeyed. 

" Oo eat a dusedob, Tod," she suggested, 
and Tod obeyed once more. There could 
be no harm in accepting the fruits of the 
land from the daughter of the house. 

Presently Mrs. Trembath. called her child 
in to breakfast She took no notice of the 
boy, though he pulled his hair ostentatiously 

• Goosegobss gooseberry. 
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and said, "Gude mornin* to 'e, missis," 
most respectfully when she appeared. 

But during the meal Seth Bovey put in a 
word for Tod, and Sarah Bovey, who had 
whined for the last fifteen years that her man 
was getting old and over-worked, backed 
him up. 

"A terrible fine sight of a bwoy — jus* the 
build o' lad I wants to the farm, ma'am," said 
Seth. 

" You'm always grumblin' and grizzlin' for 
more 'elp." 

"An' 'er did ought to have un, ma am," 
cut in Sarah. " Seth's auld an' bent 'fore 'is 
time all 'long of doin' two men's work for 
twenty year." 

"You'll be for un, of course, Sarah 
Bovey." 

*' An' who else, m'arm, if not me ? " 

" I tell 'e ur's jus' the build o' lad, ma'am ; 
and ur'd pay for keepin' hover and hover, 
Why, look at the size of 'un ! " 

'*'E bain't gwaine to bide that size, you 
gaby. Bwoys grow faster'n calves." 

Then Maggie made a remark. 

" I be gwaine back to Tod now," she said, 
slipping off her chair and rubbing her fat 
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arms over a mouth and chin all splashed 
with bread and milk. 

"A playmate for Maggie tu — ^as never 
sees a cheel no-'ow," said the crafty Sarah. 

"Jus' the build o' lad, ma am." 

" Ur might sleep in the little lew plaace 
over the linhay, an' no 'arm done," continued 
Sarah, seeing that Mrs. Trembath was 
hesitating. 

The mistress of Grey Bridge made no 
immediate answer, but cut some bread, 
scraped a few drops of treacle over it and 
gave it into Maggie's fat hands. 

" Take it to the bwoy, an' doan't 'e drop it, 
lovey," she said. ** 'E's only just done his 
supper job," she continued for the benefit of 
her supporters. " I doubt 'e's not stout 
enough to earn 'is bread yet." 

Tod, meanwhile, had finished the garden 
and carried through his work pretty well. 
He peeped into the kitchen window once or 
twice during breakfast and the sight greatly 
tended to increase the hoUowness growing 
within him. Now he whistled a tune rather 
loudly and talked to the dog, telling the 
beast his work was done in tones which 
penetrated the kitchen and were intended to. 
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Nothing resulted from these manoeuvres and 
now he was making a great business of 
cleaning his spade when Maggie came out 
with refreshments. 

" For '00, Tod," she said, giving him the 
food and licking her fingers. 

"Glory, Maggie, be it? My stars! 
This'm just — um." 

His remarks ended in an animal grunt, for 
his teeth were in the bread and the tip of his 
nose had treacle on it almost immediately. 



Ill 

ToD stayed and worked for his living. He 
could work and in the process of a fortnight 
Mrs. Trembath decreed that he was entitled 
to a new pair of boots over and above his 
meat and drink. He was several removes 
from a pattern boy, but new brooms sweep 
clean and he began well. He seemed fairly 
obedient, did what Seth Bovey told him and 
only quarrelled about twice a day with Amos 
Bovey, Seth's "daft" son. In fact the 
community regarded him as a fair success, 
and Mrs. Trembath, his harshest critic, was 
weak from the first by reason of Maggie. 
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The child worshipped Tod, haunted him 
from dayh*ght till bedtime, bawled for him to 
do her bidding, lured him from his work — ^a 
feat not difficult — and got him into plenty of 
hot water. He chose to consider, and would 
stoutly maintain by argument, that Maggie 
had every right to command him. She was 
the mistress's own daughter and would 
certainly be mistress herself some day. So, 
when she wanted nuts or blackberries, or a 
ride on the pony, or what not else, he held 
himself in duty bound to abandon any task 
at any time, that her will might be obeyed. 

" You'll end your days with a rope around 
neck, you Tod bwoy," said Mrs. Trembath 
when the lad came home at dusk one 
evening with Maggie. ** 'Eer you've broke 
loose again, like a tiger out of a shaw, an' 
look at that poor tibby-lamb," she continued, 
pointing at Maggie damp out of the mists, 
much bedraggled, much blackberry-stained. 
**She*m stuffed wi* enough wortles and 
rubbish to pisen of 'er, Vl\ lay." 

" An' Tod tarried me over the river," said 
Maggie triumphantly, *' an' he tatched me a 
feesh tu." 

Then Mrs. Trembath's rage blazed forth 
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and she gave Tod a back-hander that rolled 
him over like a ninepin. 

** Ah, you wicked little imp of Satan ! 
Carried her over the stream ! You dared 
that! I never eard tell of no such 
wickedness. You — a puny little wretch, as 
like to be washed off your legs as not ! And 
if you 'ad — oh^ my God ! I be guse-flaish to 
think of it!" 

"*Twas awnly terrible shallow waters, 
missis — awnly to my ankles or over." 

** Don't you answer, you little snake, or TU 
pack you back to Croft this instant moment, 
I will ; an' a gude riddance o' wicked 
rubbish tu ! " 

Tod snuffled and dragged a half-pound 
trout out of his coat. It was dry and lustre- 
less now, 'all stiffened into a hoop. But he 
had. hopes the sight of the thing would turn 
away wrath. 

** My feesh. Tod," shrieked Maggie. 

He gave it to her and then sneaked off to 
the tallet over the linhay. He felt that to push 
for any supper under the painful circum- 
stances would be futile. So he departed 
hastily, but not quick enough to miss a final 
conunent from Seth Bovey. 

s 
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" Poachin' now, an* the water-keeper my 
awn brother by marriage! He'm past 
prayin' for, for sure." 

They ate the fish for breakfast next 
morning and it soothed them. Maggie had 
her share, but none was offered to Tod, and 
he did not ask for any. After that he 
mended his vile ways and worked well for 
nearly a week. 

" Lard love un, ur can be so gude's a 
hangel if so ur's minded, jvhich is rare," said 
Mrs. Bovey when the children were being dis- 
cussed by their elders. "Tis Maggie as 
leads un away, I'm thinking" she added ; but 
this view Maggie's mother much resented 
and was far from admitting. 

**You'm a fule to say so, Sarah Bovey. 
*Ow should a babe lead a grawed boy astray ? 
It's 'im what's makin' Maggie a wild savage, 
same as he be." 

"They'm childern of the mist and the 
moor, both of 'um," mumbled the idiot, Amos. 
"I du see un often a frolickin' under the 
smother of fog an' rain — in zoft weather an' 
likewise in sunshine, 'midst the rocks an' fern 
an' yether an' such out on Dartymoor ; an' 
they'm just the same as the HI pixies — al'ays 
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merry an' busy an' chatterin' an' a suckin' joy 
out of theer lives." 

Amos Bovey was a hare-lipped imbecile, 
but simple and good-hearted. He laughed 
much and wandered hither and thither alone, 
talking to God, so the mother of him said. 
Sometimes he uttered strange sayings that 
echoed curiously in his deft palate. Mrs. 
Trembath always listened to him, for, like the 
man's parents, she had an idea, bred of an 
ancient country superstition, that madmen 
and idiots are the mouthpieces of the Ever- 
lasting. 

Tod fluctuated. He was a pattern boy 
occasionally, but more often not. He loved 
the ragged moor, and the tors and the brooks, 
and the haunts of the coneys. His instincts 
were akin to those of the wild birds and 
beasts ; which propensities led to his being 
cuffed about a good deal as time went on. 
Seth Bovey, though old, could hit pretty hard, 
and so could the cow-man, and so could Mrs. 
Trembath herself upon occasion. Tod never 
got anything he did not deserve; he half 
admitted that to himself, and suffered fearful 
pangs of remorse in his linhay, when, as 
sometimes happened, he was packed to bed 
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in supperless disgrace. Maggie certainly 
supported him through good and evil fortunes. 
Once in early spring-time, the child flew at 
her mother like an angry kitten, because 
Mrs. Trembath had felt called upon to smite 
Tod under the table. Maggie got a sharp 
reminder herself in that tragic instance, and 
stamped her small feet and bawled according 
to her custom. Then, when her mother s 
back was turned, she escaped with her friend 
and marched him off to the moor. There 
they played truant all day in a favourite nook 
among the rocks on Brown Tor, till the 
eternal mists rolled up suddenly and hid the 
whole world. 

" You must go, bwoy ; you must trapse off 
from 'eer up-long to Princetown or wheer 
you'm minded to," said Mrs. Trembath 
definitely when Tod and Maggie returned 
that night after dark. " You'm fro ward an' 
bad 'earted an* not what me and Mr. Bovey 
took 'e for by a long sight." 

*' That be right, marm," said the old man, 
who had been polishing a lantern in the 
chimneycomer preparatory to starting with his 
son to seek the children. ^' You'm a dam 
evil boy. Tod, an* I be sick o' the sight of 'e." 
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Maggie stood snuffling and cross and 
wretched with hunger; but next morning, 
though the daughter of the house was all 
puffed and wretched with a cold in her head, 
she had energy enough to shriek for Tod and 
strength enough to behave like a small but 
vicious lunatic until he was brought up to her 
cot. Then she quieted down and the boy 
spent the day with her to keep her good, 
promising at the same time, by the few holy 
words he knew, to turn over a new leaf. 
The noble resolves bore instant fruit, but 
the crop was over in three days. After that 
period he fell again, vanished on a morning 
when he should have been taking the harrow 
of boughs over the hay iield, and did not 
return till dusk. In his hand he brought a 
gift for his friend. It was an infant rabbit 
which he had run down and captured alive, 
and Maggie, now herself again, derived no 
small happiness from the beast until a dog 
killed it 

Mrs. Trembath's difficulties increased with 
Tod until the summer came. But early in 
July he solved the problem of dismissal and 
left Grey Bridge as unexpectedly as he had 
arrived there. It was in time of hay harvest. 
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and Mrs. Trembath had borrowed a machine 
mower from a neighbour — the last word, in 
Dartmoor, signifying anybody within a radius 
of four or five miles. Half the solitary square 
field belonging to Grey Bridge had been cut, 
to the delight of Tod and Maggie, who lived 
in the hay. Tod worked, when the fit was 
on him, and Maggie helped. Then one after- 
noon Seth Bovey bid him watch the horses 
harnessed to the mower while he went to the 
farm for some oil. 

"The works of un be screechin' an* 
screechin* somethin' hawful," 'he said. " I 
reckon 'tis a drop of ile thicky wants. You 
bide long o' the 'orses, an' doan't 'ee leave um." 

Tod reluctantly left Maggie under a hay- 
cock, turned his back on her and sat him down 
by the horses. Sally was a white, elderly 
mare, patient as a mule and lean as everybody 
else at Grey Bridge; but Sam, a brown 
gelding, had spirit and a temper. He was 
young and life had not tamed him as yet. 
Tod kept his place by the cart-horses for 
half an hour and Maggie, deserted and worn 
out by much frolic in the sunshine, nestled 
into the hay and was soon sound asleep. 
Then Tod began to get tired of his task. 
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Amusement of a sort was at hand, for a hornet 
began buzzing round the horses, and the boy 
felt it his duty to slay or scare the insect. 
So he took off his big rush hat and made an 
attack. At the third attempt he hit his game 
hard and knocked it straight on to Sam s flank. 
The irate insect promptly stung with all his 
might and Sam, as was to be expected, 
resented the sudden onslaught bitterly. He 
reared and lashed out with a snort of pain. 
The result was that he kicked unoffending 
Sally, and in another moment the frightened 
pair went tearing down the field as fast as the 
heavy machine at their heels would let them. 
The reins straggled about their feet ; the hay- 
cutter whirred behind ; Tod had time to 
jump out of the way, and that was all. The 
horses took a half turn, left the unmowed 
grass and went plunging over the cut hay to 
a loose-piled granite wall that separated the 
meadow from the moor. Terrified Tod 
screamed at the sight of the steeds plunging 
to their doom, and then he caught sudden sight 
of something that made him forget all about 
them ; for from the hay right ahead peeped 
out a sock on a small shoeless foot. Maggie, 
sound asleep, lay before the horses. Tod 
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yelled to her and then ran for Sally's head. 
He got there ten yards before they reached 
the child on the ground, jumped like a dog at 
bridle of the great white mare and held on as 
she lifted her head and carried him clear off 
his feet For a moment he stuck to it, while 
the runaways, swerving, altered their course. 
Now they must clear Maggie by a yard if she 
kept still, but Tod did not know that and 
made wild efforts to hold the ground with his 
feet as he was dragged along and so turn the 
horses or stop them. Then one hand lost its 
hold and all was over in a second. Sally 
lowered her head ; one great hoof struck the 
boy down ; a jolt followed, a jar, a horrid 
scream, and the ugly knives whirled on. 
Men were already' in the field but they came 
too late to save anything but the horses. 
Maggie was unscathed. Amos Bovey picked 
Tod up and carried him to the farm ; indeed 
the idiot flashed with a gleam of sense 
greater than any shown by others at that 
moment, for having borne the little bleeding 
wreck indoors he hastened to the stable, got 
a mount and galloped off to Princetown — ^four 
miles — to get a doctor. Mrs. Trembath 
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heard that Maggie was safe as she turned to 
minister to the insensible boy. She glanced 
once at his torn, bleeding body, then shook 
her head and covered it up till the doctor 
should come. The mower had run over both 
his legs. She forced brandy into his mouth 
and burnt feathers under his nose and 
thanked God when consciousness returned to 
him. For a moment or two he opened his 
eyes and knew her and spoke. 

" Where be Maggie tu, missis ?" 

'^Shem safe. Tod. The men seed you. 
You'm a braave lad and you'm terrible hurted, 
Tod, but the doctor'll be 'eer quick. Bide 
quiet and still, theer's a gude lamb." 

" I done my best, missis." 

" 'Ess fay, an' so you ded." 

She held his hand and he whispered what 
was on his mind. 

*' An' you'll gimme wan more chance, missis, 
wont'e, cause o' Maggie ? " 

Twenty minutes later the child was dead ; 
and when the doctor came he cursed space 
and time, for Tod had bled to death. Any- 
body with a little knowledge might have 
made a bold bid for his life. But Grey 
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Bridge lies on the outer borders of civilization, 
and there wounded beasts or men have to 
look to Nature only. 

So brush the cool vapours away ; forget the 
silver dream-scenery of a vision. You have 
peered through one little rift in the eternal 
mists — that is all 
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